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CHAPTER V. 
NOT EVEN HERE. 


a Sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Vhispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break. 


‘ Tur death of Hector Lockhart was an event 
2at carried its influence beyond his own limited 
ea for it was the cause of the break-up of the 
- . € theatrical company. Algernon Jerningham 
‘used to act again, and without him absolutely 
hothing could be done. ; 
ad fr. Crampton, more for the sake of the people 
ying upon him than for any benefit he could 





personally derive, called upon his most popular 
member of his company and begged of him to 
rescind his determination, but he was firm. 

“Having made a resolve,” he said, ‘I never 
depart from it.” 

“But think of the consequence,” urged the 
manager. ‘We could do without Miss Lock- 
hart, as indeed we must, for the poor child is 
quite prostrated with grief, but who can fill 
your place ?” 

“Change your piece,” was the suggestion 
Jerningnam offered. 

“ And so empty the house entirely ?” answered 
the manager. 

“As the whole question resolves itself into 
one of money,” said Jerningham, after a pause 
of nearly a minute’s duration, “I think it can 
easily be settled. Iwill give you fitty pounds 
to divide among your people—each to have a 
share in accordance with the position heid—and 
you must do the best you can without me.” 

“ But—fitty pounds—given—when I owe you 
so much !” said Mr. Crampton, with a bewildered 
stare. 

««The money you owe I do not want, and the 
fifty pounds I shall not miss,” repiied Jerning- 
ham. “ Do you take my offer ?” : 

“I do, and thank you heartily,” said the man- 


ager. “Iam not rich—in fact, I have one foot | 


a 





in Queer Street—or I would pay you what is due 
and let you go without a murmur.” 

“Your people are not likely to refuse,” said 
Jerningham; “their lot is a hard one, and all 
their dreams day and night have the ghost of 
money in them. Is it possible to conceal my 
share in this transaction ?” 

“Impossible,” replied the manager. ‘They 
know as much about my financial state as I 
do.” 

‘Then all I have to ask is that it is given 
with the understanding that Iam never to be 
thanked for it, either in public or private.” 

“You will at least come to the nouse to say 
good bye ?” 

“No; thefew things I have there can remain. 
They are merely odds and ends of my theatrical 
wardrobe. I shall not want them again.” 

“ Are you going to leave the stage?” asked 
Mr. Crampton. 

“Forever. I’ve strutted my brief hour upon 
it,” replied Jerningham, ‘‘and there my voice 
will be heard no more.” 

“That seems to me to be a resolution you 
ought to break if you have not broken one ve- 
fore,” said Mr. Crampton. “ You’ve the makings 
of a great actor in you.” 

“But not the ambition of one,” was the 
answer. “ Enough—TI have done with it!” 
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Ye opened an escritoire upon tie tal 
ita roil of notes, counted out. the necessary 
m, and passed it to Mr. Crampton, who with a 
smal face expressed his tnanks. 

“T little thoucht?’ he said, “that it would 
come to this. I’ve been scheming a tour next 
year that would nave been the making of-us, but 

uppose it canpot be.” 

“No,” said Jerningham, holding out his hand ; 
“and now let us say good bye. Our ways of life 
henceforth n ust pe rforce be different; but we 
may meet agair 

trust tin 1en to be better off in money 
matters,” said Mr. Crampton, “and to be able 
to return whatI owe you; butI cau never make 
you a return for your kindness, or find a man to 
replace you.” 

they exchanged a warm grasp of the hand, 


le, to YE 


and the manager witha heavy heart bent big f; 


steps towards the theatre, where the com 
were ready for a morning rehearsal. 
were waiting for him and Mr. Jerningham. 

“I’m late,” said Mr. Crampton, “but that} 
don’t matter; Jerningham is not coming at all,” 

And then he told them what had transpired, 
and they listened with amazement. Who was 
this man who could do without his salary, throw 
up his engagement, and help his brother actors. 
with money ? It was like someof the plays they 
often entertained the publi¢ with, but nothing 
in the way of such stegn realities as they had 
been accustomed to. 

«7 must run out some bills smart,” said Mr, 
Crampton, “‘to say that Jerningnam is indig- 
posed and will not re-appear. We must give 
them the ‘ Red Barn’ to-night. Wearestr 
enough for that, and you all know your parts.” 

The “Red Barn” was played that night tean 
almost empty house, and received with every 
mark of derision. After the food Lynneastle 
had lately partaken of of late it was poomand 
rancid stuff, and they would have none of it 

Tne following day the theatre abruptly 
closed. 

“I was sorry to part with many of them,” 
sail Mr. Crampton to the host of “The George,” 
as they sat in the evening in the quietudgofthe 
private parlour, “and from bim most of alk Bus, 
10 ust be taken with the ups and downs,” 

“You ve arranged for them at Christmas, I 
suppose ?”? said Mr. Chappell. 

‘Ay, ay! but it would have been better. if 
they could have been kept together. Br 
up a company is like taking a watch to pieces— 
you may not get it into real order.again. So 
1e’s very low, poor thing !”” 

“Will see novody, nos, even Kitty, just yet,” 
said Mr. Coappell, “andsince they brought him 
here sne does nothing. bub kneel beside his closed 
coflin and pray. Sne —— was not 
allowed to see him.” 

“J yy po r thi ing! 

persuaded her it was the regular 
funeral isto take place to-mor- 
odd idea of hers—wishing to follow 

- Her Ss rrow’ 
of another.” 

So it wasindeed. Minnie, bowed down by the 
su iden los $ that had i fallen upon her, wished only 

solitude. Hers wa as the grief that asks to be 
red to go into the w ilderness and vent itself 
away from » mortal eye 

What did it matter now how base and mean 

1 selfish he had been? How could she look 

ipon a pastin which he had sacrificed even 
he cravings that led him in what ought 
3 prime to his grave? How 
¢ him with reproach? He was 
! e once handsome form wasstill, and in 
nis world would never move or speak again. 
; And yet she did recall something of the past, 
but it was the past that had shown him at his 
best. Sue could see him free from the devil 
that warped his better m annood, robbed him of 
all sense of honour, stunted his affections, and 
reduced him from one in God’s own image” 
to something far be ion the level of the brutes. 

He loved her then purely, unselfishly, and she 
recalled the deep, rich voice softened by love.to 
sounds as sweet as the breathing of an Holian 


s too great to bear the company 


think of 
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| harp as he stroked her glossy curls and fondly | 
kissed her. 

Was that so long ago? Surely the time he- 
tween could not be counted by years; and yet 
she was a child then and a woman now, and 
prematurely old age and sudden death had come 
upon bin! 

Oh! it was so pitiful, and she would only sit 
in the dumb presence of him whom she “had 
loved so dearly and weep. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ALONE, 


No heart is so accursed by fate 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unkno wn, 
Responds unto his own. 


“Bor now that he is dead why shonld I 
mourn ?” 





Such consolation as she could have had she 
rejected, but with a gentleness that expressed 
her gratitude. She wished to be alone, to follow | 
him to the grave alone, and when all was over— | 
well, what she would do then she could not tell. 

A letter came from Algernon Jerningham and 
she returned no answer to it. What was init 
none were likely to know, for she destroyed it 
immediately. 

‘The funeral preparations were in the hands 
of practical people, and the host’s daughters 
arranged her mourning. 

It was a bleak afternoon, very bleak for the | 
‘time of year, when the grim carriage that wag) 
to bear all that remained of Hector Lockhart to 
his last. resting-place drew up at the door. With 
it wag, one mourning carriage, and as.-Minmie, 
wished she was the only mourner. Not one to 
— she had expressed her wishes was to, be 


ales the service, listened to the sweet 
words ofthe hope of a resurrection to everlast- 
ing life, and was left standing alone by theopem, 
grave. She had expressed by a sign rather than 
by, words. that such was her desire, and the 
: retired. The sexton and his agsistants. 
ape to await her leaving. 

were a little impatient perhaps, butit was: 
albin their ordinary work, and they were paid's@ 
much and no more for the task to dig a grave 
and fihit upagein. It was an everyday, thing 
with them, and sorrowing men and women no 
more to them than ordinary wayfarers im, the 
street, 

And those, who came tosleep in the cold earth 
were.of all ages. The infant that had just learnt 
to, smile, the child beginning to prattle, the 
handsome boy or girl, the promising man or 
woman, the sinful, the erring, the old and 
young——all fish in the great net of Death that 
slowly oz-quickly is closing in upon us all, 

They were not hard-hearted men, but custom 
had duiled their sense of sorrow. in, such scenes. 
Minnie was a weeping woman to them, a, 
“common.object ” ofthe churehyard, and 
more. 

But another was. there to whom Minnie was 
something far beyond this—one who from the 
shadow of the chureh came softly. down and 
stood on the opposite side of the yawning grave. 
It was Algernon Jerninghbam, dressed in deep 
mourning, and with the traces of troubled 
thought upon his face. He shed no tears, but 
removing his hat he took from his breast a 
few white flowers and dropped them upon the 
coffin. 

Minnie saw them mistily through her tears-as 
they fell, and looking up beheld him standing 
there. 





| 
| 
|: 


‘«* Why have you come ?” she asked. “I wished 
to be alone.” ‘ 

“The wish was not expressed to me,” he 
replied. “I wrote to you asking if I might pay 
this last tribute tothe dead. You did notanswer 
and I came.’ 

“But you will not stay,” she said. 

“No,” he replied, “Ihave no purpose in re- 
maining. Not even here can the past be wiped 
away. Thereisno suchthing as blotting out. I 
will not trouble you by remaining.” 

He stooped over the grave and looked down 
again, then murmured a few words that failed 
to reach her ears, bowed to her, and turned 
away. 

There was a catching in her throat, and her 
lips parted as if she would have called him back, 
but the words he had spoken rang in her ears, 
** Not even here can the past be wiped away,” 


It was thus the great Hebrew king spoke when 
| his child was gone. Unavailing grief wouid hot 
| help him. While the child was “sick he fasted 
| and wept, but when there was no longer nope 
| ke put aside his mourning and waited for Ka 
| time when he should go to the child. The child 
could not come to him. 

We all have something of this feeling in us. 
While those we love lie sick at the point of 
death our agony is great. They die, and the 
interval between then and the last solemn rites 
ig.one of the deepest gloom, but anon we finda 
little relief. Itis over, the grave has received 
its owm, and there is a sensible Meightening in 
things around us. 

Phe feeling is most violently pr ne in a 
‘soldier’s. funeral. How sad, how ‘touching, is 
the march to the grave! Listen to the incom- 
parable “Dead March,” and shudder at the 
a "; finds within you. But hark to the re- 


be + ig over—our comrade is laid low in the 
He cannot return to us again. Why, 
them, should we mourn? So the merry tune 
out, and the men with light footstep return 

to quarters. 

Minnie’s grief was keen, but the keenest grief 
must bebluntedintime. The dear dead fatier 
‘mo longer lay coffined in his room, and the 
shadow of sorrow was partly lifted up. Kind 
‘Kitty Grantham was waiting to receive heron 
her return, and she did not refuse to see hen 
| “Grantham has made up his mind not to 
leave Lynncastle,” said the bustling, bright little 
‘and I find the time hang on my hands. 

Etroug ught you would not mind my having tea 
eb you to-day.” 

“Is Mr. Grantham with you—is he here?’ 
asked Minnie, as she laid aside her bonnet. 

* Bless. me, no,” replied Kitty. ‘ He does not 
care for tea, and if he did he.would have to.take 
it at home. Grantham can paint a little, you 
know—did I tell you that before?” 

“ Tdo not remember its” 

“Well, he can paint a little, and if there is s 
sameness in his subjects he is no better-and no 
worse. tham Qther- artists. He can do @ ship 
wrecked om the sands with a sea-gull hovering 
over it and the sun going down, and a ship 
wrecked onthe recks with the sun coming up, as 
well ag any man. ‘I'he tea is ready—shall I pour 
it out ?” 

‘If you would be so kind,” said Minnie. 

“If Grantham only selis a picture a week it 
will help us up to the pantomime,” pursued 
Kitty, as she peered into the sugar basin wito 
the object of getting a suitable piece tor 
Minnie’s cup; “but it is a misfortune that 
the only place where } he is likely to sell them is 
a public-house.” 

** You think he will spend some of the money 
there ?” ‘ 

“Some! I would not mind some. But he 
may perhaps spend all! He can’t help himeelt 
when he begins—bui there, it is no use blaming 
him. There ought not to be such places. 
Milk ?” 

‘«* Tf you please.” 

«Take us for all in all we get along pretty 
well. I was saying to Grantham last night that 
we get on very well indeed. And do you know 
the reason ?” 2s 

“Because you are fond of each other ?” Minnie 
suggested. 

e “Partly that; but the main reason is that we 
are not alone. It is not: good for man to live 
alone, nor woman either.” 

‘Tam afraid that I shall soon have to test 
the truth of what you say.’ 

“My dear Miss Lockhart, have you ever lived 
alone ?”” 








and she let him go. 
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«Then don’t begin now. It is a thing best 
avoided, Just what Grantham said to me or I 
to nim, it doesn’t matter which, this very morn- 
ing. No, you must not do it.” 

“J have no choice at present,” said Minnie, 
with some constraint. 

“You have this choice,’ answered Kitty, 
“the place Grantham and I live in is not a 
king’s palace, nor is it a hovel—we have two 
rooms, and there is a third empty on the floor 
above. That’s a bedroom. Now, we were 
thinking that if you would take that and have 
meals with us, your society would cheer us a 
little” 

. «J have very little money,” said Minnie, 
“none to speak of.” 

« You can pay us what you can and leave the 
rest to by-amd-bye. Grantham is sure to sell 
some pictures, and he will keep sober if you are 
with us. So we shall go on till Christmas time, 
when we shall be in full pay—quiterich—and 
when the pantomime begins to flag you can get 
into harness again. 4g 

“Iris kind of you,” interposed Minnie. “I 
cannot fully express how much I value your 
really noble generosity, but I cannot stop 
here.” 

“One place is no worse than another when 
ron are sorrowful,” suggested Kitty, “and it is 
always as well to have somebody to talk to.” 

“I wish I could say anything but no to you, 
but I cannot. I must leave here and soon.” 

“Well, in a week you may have thought it 
over and * 

“Tam going to-morrow.” 

Kitty threw up her hands in dismay and 
uttered a little protesting scream. Minnie’s 
face had the dawn of a smile upon it, but she 
repeated the word “To-morrow.” 

“But where is the hurry?” asked Kitty. 
“Have you spoken to Mr. Chappell ?” 

“No.” 

“Or to Mr, Crampton ?” 

“To nobody.. Permaps you do not know that 
I came here under false pretences.” 

“You must not talk of how you came, or of 
going away. It is settled that you are to 
stay.” 

“T cannot,” said Minnie. 

And the tone was so decided that Kitty felt 
any further urging would be hopeless. 

It was disheartening after she had planned 
everything so nicely, but she was not disposed 
toblame Minnie. If she associated any living 
Person with her going it was Mr. Jerningham, 
about whom there was so much mystery, but 
she could make no positive charge against 
him. 

“Ifyou are going away,” she said, “ because 
you wish to avoid anybody here, I can tell you 
of somebody who is going or already gone.” 

“You allude to Mr. Jerningham,” said 
Minnie, quietly ; “he is still here. I saw him 
this afternoon. He was by tne grave of my 
father.” 

“Ture! in spite of your expressed wish 
exclaimed Kitty. 

“ He was not aware of it or he would not have 
been there.” 

“Then he has nothing to do with your leav- 


ing 2” 
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“Tam going of my own free will.” 

It was an evasive answer and Kitty was not 
at all satisfied with it. At the risk of falling 
into disfavour with Minnie, she pursued her way 
on what she knew was delicate ground. 
un I wish you would tell me what is between 
‘ir. Jerningham and yourself ?” she said. “Iam 
awoman, but I can keep a secret, and perhaps 
as I am older I shall be able to advise you.” 

“I want no advice,” returned Minnie. “My 
road is perfectly clear.” 

“It seems a mysterious one to me.” 

_“No doubt; dut you will forgive me if I de- 
cline to lay bare that which my father died in 
ignorance of.’ r 
, ‘Very well,” said Kitty, repressing a ten- 
aency to feel huffed at the lack of confidence 
Shown by Minnie. “‘ Everybody knows their own 
business best, or thinks they do. For my part, 
T should never allow any man to drive me away 
from my friends.” 


“IT am not driven, I assure you,” Minnie 
said. 

«Then why not stay awhile?” 

“No. I must go to-morrow.” 

Kitty after tea slipped downstairs to acquaint 
Mr. Chappell with Minnie’s resolution and suc- 
ceeded in planting in that gentleman’s tender 
heart the greatest possible dismay. Hetoo bad 
been forming plans for the daughter of the man 
he had so often befriended, and was only 
waiting for a day or two to pass ere he laid 
them before her. 

It was not much that he had to propose. Only 
that she should stay beneath his roof until such 
a time as she could return to the stage, and if 
she had any compunction about payment she 
could render him good return by helping his 
youngest daughters with their education. 

* It is of no use,” said Kitty, “she won’t listen 
to you.” 

“ But I shall try her, nevertheless,’ 
Chappell. 

“Do, and fail miserably, as I did,” returned 
Kitty. 

He made his appeal, and, as Kitty prophesied, 
met with no success. 

Minnie was grateful, deeply grateful, and shed 
tears as she refused, but she could not remain 
there now, she wished to go at once. 

«But you will let us know where you are,” 
said Mr. Chappell. 

“TI fear I must refuse even that much at 
present,’ said Minnie. ‘In years to come I 
may have the opportunity of seeing you again 
and making some effort to repay you in part for 
your kindness. But with my life as it is I 
must go where I am not known, and where no- 
body who knows me is likely to find me.” 

“T’ll not press you any more,” he said. “ You 
must have good cause to leave us allin this way, 
and whatever your secret is I will respect it and 
ask no questions. Only remember this—if ever 
you need a friend, write to me. If Iam living I 
will not disappoint you.” 


* said Mr. 





CHAPTER VIi. 
A FATAL ACCIDENT. 


Woes cluster: rare are solitary woes. 
They love a train, they tread each other’s heel, 


A PARTING with those we love, or for whom 
we have any regard, is never less than a sorrow. 
Brief in its hold upon us, perchance, but a sorrow 
still. It is bad enough when we are leavingone 
set of friends for another, but it is dark and 
dreary indeed when we are being severed from 
those who have a place in our hearts, and 
know not who there will be in tne, future to fill 
the void that must be made there. 

The kindness of the honest people among 
whom Minnie’s lot had latterly fallen nad moved 
her deeply, and she felt it the more keenly 
through the loss she had experienced. Sorrow 
makes the chords within us more sensitive, and 
the slightest touch sets them vibrating. 

Kitty came early in the morning to see if 
Minnie had changed her mind. She had no real 
hope that it would be so, but like people who 
strive to hold to the brightest side of things 
she endeavoured to force hope to attend upon 
her. One glance at Minnie showed that she 
neec not attempt to deceive herself any loner. 

** IT see you have packed your things,” she said, 
faintly. ‘“ I thought I should bein time to help 
you.” 

“The task was not a heavy one,” replied 
Minnie. “It was kind of you tocome. Per- 
haps it would have been kinder of you to stay 
away.” 

Kitty’s eyes opened with some show of indig- 
nant amazement, but seeing tnat Minnie’s were 
ful) of tears she took both her hands and kissed 
her. 

“TI understand you, dear,” she softly said, 
“parting with us isa pain to you.” 

“Indeed it is.” 

‘* T cannot but be glad to hear it, for it shows 
that you will remember us. Grantham is very 








miserable over your going. He hasa kind heart, 
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but he has been subjected to the temptations 
that beset men and he has his weaknesses. We 
women have a great duty to perform. It 
is to be blind to the foibles of those we 
love.” 

The parting with Mr. Chappell was soon 
over. The worthy innkeeper did not repeat his 
offer of the previous evening, but his looks en- 
dorsed it. Mr. Crampton was also there to bid 
her adieu, and would have accompanied her to 
the station if Minnie had permitted it. 

“‘Mrs. Grantham wiil go with me,” she said 
“and I need no more.” 

“Very good,” replied the manager, “your 
wish is law to us. Good bye, good bye. Perhaps 
one day we shall hear from yon.” 

A fly took the two women to the station and 
Kitty was fighting with her tears all the way. 
She was fairly successful and tolerably cheerful, 
but Minnie was very quiet and subdued. 

“T shall go to London first,” Minnie said. “TI 
can tell you that much, but I do not think I shall 
be there many days.” 7 

“You change at Wraxham Junction for town, 
said Kitty. ‘* Don’t forget that.” 

«*T will remember,” Minnie said. 

Kitty took her ticket for her, third-class, and 
looked out a compartment for her where a cleri- 
cal-looking gentleman and two matronly 
women were seated. The fourth corner was 
taken by Minnie, and not being market day 
there were no other passengers. 

A pressure of the hand,a kiss, some murmured 
words of adieu, and honest Kitty was separated 
from Minnie. They could only see each other 
mistily at the last moment, for both their eyes 
were dim with the dewdrops of sorrow. 

The clergyman proved himself to bean agree- 
able and sensible man. He noticed that parting 
but made no reference to it wnen he opened a 
conversation with Minnie, nor did he make any 
impertinent inquiries as to who she was, or why 
she was leaving Lynncastle, or where she was 
going to, as some gentlemen of the black cloth 
in their assumption of being father to everybody 
sometimes do. 

He coatented himself with general talk, be- 
ginning with the weather and following with 
objects on the road. It seemed he knew the 
country well, and the matronly women knowing 
it too they were soon comparing notes, and offer- 
ing Minnie a mass of information that interested 
her. 

‘*¥ have been vicar of Poddleton Magna fifteen 
years,” the vicar said. 

“And my father was born there,” said one 
of the matrons. “He had the Wold Farm, and 
did well. But he was obliged to leave it 
because it was all clay. He was subject to 
rheumatiz.” 

«ve never been to Poddleton,” remarked the 
other matron, “and I’ve no relative there that I 
know of, but I’ve a servant who comes from 
within a mile of it and she’s a good giri.” 

*“‘T hope you know something of Poddleton,” 
said the vicar, addressing Minnie. 

“ Indeed,” she replied. ‘I cannot say that [ 
ever heard of it before.” 

At which they all laughed. 

“Well, well,” said the vicar, ‘ Poddleion 
is my little world, and I ought io be 
indignant with you for being ignorant of its 
existence. Weare great people when we are 
at home I can tell you. Weare one of the most 
important parts of the State machinery, and if 
anything happened to us there would be a dead 
lock.” 

And then they all laughed again. 

It was simple talk, but it was healthful, and 
in an incredibly short time Wraxham Junction 
was reached. 

Here the little party broke up. 

The two women nad reached their destination, 
and with a friendly nod to Minnie and a compli 
cated sort of bow to the clergyman departed. 
Minnie walked up and down one end of the plat- 
form and her clerical acquaintance betook him- 
self to the shelter of the waiting-room. ; 

Some half-dozen people beside the porters 
were moving about listlessly waiting for a train, 
reading placards, watching the signal post, 
listening to the incessant humming of the tele- 
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graph wires, in short, doing the things common 
awong passengers waiting ata station. One 
only was standing still at the far end of the plat- 
form looking down the line. 

It wasa man of talland commanding presence, 
clad in dark, well-cut clothes, put on in the way 
of one who knows how clothes ought to be worn 
(a varer gift tian most people are apt to think), 
and it was on this man that Minnie’s eyes, from 
listiessly wandering up and down, presently 
rested. 

« Algernon!” she exclaimed, and drew back 
quickly into the shadow of the platform shelter. 

Again so near him! Why was it that every- 
where Algernon Jerningham seemed to haunt 
her? She was not a fatalist, andhad no care or 
thought for the doctrine of “ what will be will 
be,” but there was something beyond her 
knowledge in their coming together again, 
when only the day before they had parted, as 
she believed, for ever. 

Perhaps if she had reflected, which she was 
unable to do with any clearness just then, she 
would have seen nothing very strange in that 
meeting. 

He was going to leave Lynncastle, she had 
determined to leave it also. He might have 
chosen London for his destination; the choice in 
time of trouble and doubt as to where to 
go being a common one, she had elected to go 
thither. The puzzle lay in their choosing the 
same day and the same hour for going. 

He must have come up by the same train, 
taking his seat at Lynncastle before she arrived, 
and she had not seen him alight, being engagea 
listening to the cheerful chatter of her fellow 
passengers. But there he was, and she shrank 
back, fearing to look upon him again or be re- 
cognised by him. 

Suddenly there was a sound of rattling chains 
under the platform, and one of the loungers 
remarked that the train was coming in. A 
porter, more communicative than the general 
body of his class, corrected the speaker. 

« No, sir,” he said, “it’s not your train. It is 
the Mad Welshman—througn express, sir— 

ning. Hear her, sir ? She goes through here 

a flash of light.” 

“ney could hear the rush of the approaching 
traiz, and there was a cry forallon the platform 
to stand back, when suddenly, high above the 
scream of the approaching engine, a dreadful 
shout was heard. ! 

Minnie, standing in the shade of the shelter, 
saw two of the porters wildly toss their arms 
and one of the passengers on the platform turn 
deadly white and stagger back. Tnenthe train 
dashed furiously through, and the porters, still 
gesticulating, went staggering up the platform 
like drunken men. 

“ What nas happened ?” cried Minnie, whose 
whole frame seemed frozen. 

« Srand back, miss,” said the station-master, 
himself white and death-like, “you can do no 
good. Stand back.” 

But she was already in the open and could see 
two of the men lifting a heavy body, or what re- 
mained of it from the line. She turned her 
eyes to the place where she had seen Algernon 
Jerningham standing, and he was no longer 
there. 

“On! let me go to him,” she cried, “let me 
see his face.” 

“Stand back, miss,” said the station-master, 
taking her firmly but gently by the arm, “you 
can’t help him, poor fellow, it’s all over. He 
must bave been mad or dreaming to try to cross 
the line just then.” 

«« But he is not dead !” wailed Minnie. 

*«« Sorry to say he is, miss, and you mustn’t go 
near him. Will somebody take tnis young lady 
away? It’s notasight for her to look upon.” 

“T’ll take charge of her,” said the clergyman. 
««Come, you have received a shock. Let me 
assist you to the waiting-room and give you a 
little brandy.” 

He had his flask ready and took it out, but 
she pushed it aside and stared vacantly into his 
face. 

“ Dead!” she said. 

«Come, wy dear child, you must have a little 


pm 





of this. You have been horrified. It’s a dread- 
ful thing to think of -—-—” 

* Dead!” she said again. 

“I fear so,” the clergyman replied. “It is 
very sad, but no earthly power could save him. 
I saw it all through the window.” 

« Dead !” said Minnie for the third time, and 
then a sudden darkness came upon her and she 
knew no mcre. 


(To ve Continued.) 








IS SEEING BELIEVING? 


Tuat depends upon circumstances. The eye 
is capable of deceiving us in a great many 
ways. 

‘Ine relative distance of things is determined 
only by experience. When one who is born 
blind is restored to sight everything seems to 
touch the ball of hiseye. The infant child is, 
as likely to clutch atthe moon asat the bright 
toy that is held close to his face. It is impos- 
sible to judge with accuracy of the distance of 
an object except by comparison with other ob- 
jects ; the moon and the stars appear to be on 
the same plane. Ona flat, unbroken plane, if 
there happens to be a single hill rising on the 
horizon, it is impossible to tell whether itis ten 
or thirty miles away. 

We are liable to be deluded as to the size of 
objects. Take two matches of the same length 
and place them in this form J; it is difficult 
to avoid the impression that the horizontal 
match isnot as long as the perpendicular. <A 
short person walking by the side of one who is 
very tall looks shorter than he really is, while 
the other looks much taller. The apparent 
height of a column depends very much upon 
where it stands and the objects around it, be- 
cause we judge of size by comparison. When 
the sun and moon are just above the horizon 
they appear to the eye a great deal larger 
than they doafterthey have reached their meri- 
dian—an error which is rectified at once by 
looking at them through a tube. 

The eye is not infallible, even in distinguish- 
ing motion. When the great steamer begins 
to recede slowly from the wharf it often seems 
to the passenger on board as if the streets and 
houses were all moving away from him, while 
he remains stationary. If we are seated in a 
railway carriage expecting every minute to 
start and happen to see through the windows 
another train beginning to move alongside of us, 
we are apt to suppose that we are under way, 
and the illusion is dispelled only when the other 
carriages have passed on and we find that every- 
thing is still about us. Persons who have as- 
cended in balloons tell us that it always seems 
to them as if they were stationary and the 
earth sinking away from them. It is hard to re- 
sist the impression that the waves of the sea are 
actually rolling in towards the shore even when 
we know to the contrary. 

Tricks of legerdemain are for the most part 
explained by the principle that motion may be 
quicker than sight. If the sight is a sure test 
of what is going on before us, that is, “‘if seeing 
is believing,” we might be obliged to accept the 
theory of magic to account for all the marvels 
that puzzle us. By an ingenious arrangement of 
reflectors and prisms, you may be able to read 
through a brick, or see what is going on behind 
you in an opera-glass ; the head of aman may be 
transformed into that of a calf,a lion, a tiger, a 
bear, or any other animal; the figure and face of 
a human being may be shortened, elongated, flat- 
tened, expanded, and distorted and twisted into 
the most grotesque and horrible shapes. The 
magic-lantern has been used to evoke phantoms 
and spectres, and sometimes the performer has 
been charged with being in coilusion with super- 
natural agents. 

It has been discovered that quite a large pro- 
portion of men are incapable of distinguishing 
certain colours, more particularly green and red. 
As these are the two colours always used as 
signals both at sea and on land, it is of the utmost 





| 
importance that ship officers and railway officials 
should havea perfectly accurate vision ; and they 
are now generally subjected to a series of rigid 
tests in order to find out whether tinis is s0 or 
not. 

A Quaker gentleman found that while he 
supposed himself to be walking about clothed in 
orthodox drab he was actually decked out ina 
brilliant suit of scarlet. A tailor, who was 
affected by colour-blindness, without knowing it 
patched a black silk waistcoat with a piece of 
crimson; and another man in his profession, 
afflicted in the same way, put a red collar on a 
blue coat. A naval cflicer chose a blue coat and 
waistcoat and red trousers, supposing that he 
had adopted the regulation uniform. 

** Everyone must believe his own eyes” is not 
in all cases true. Some people imagine that they 
see what does not exist, while others fail to see 
that which lies right before them. Some have 
“a power behind the eye” which enables them 
to penetrate mysteries never discerned by their 
neighbours. Upon the whole we come to the 
conclusion that the eye is sufficiently trust- 
worthy for all ordinary purposes, and there is no 
necessity for any sane man’s “‘ mistaking a hawk 
for a hand-saw.” 


PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH. 


THE importance of paying proper attention to 
the teeth cannot be over-estimated. One great 
cause of the decay of the teeth is the presence 
of bits of food, which stick between the teeth, 
and then soften and ferment in the heat and 
moisture of the mouth, and become acrid and 
injure the enamel. The enamel is at first 
slightly discoloured at one point, then it gets 
soit, and eventually a little hole forms in it, 
which goes on enlarging and increasing until the 
deeper structures are involved and the pulp is 
exposed. Very often the secretions of the mouth 
mixed with the food dry on the teeth and be- 
tween them, and form the so-called tartar, 
which is a powerful agent in the production of 
decay. 

The only way to guard against these dangers 
is to keep the teeth perfectly clean. Taney should 
never on any account be brushed less than twice 
aday. Brushing the teeth in the morning, and 
in the morning only, isnot enough. When pos- 
sible they should be brushed after every meal, 
especially when animal food has been taken. 
The avocations of many people, which take them 
from their homes, may not allow them to brush 
their teeth after every meal, but they can at all 
events thoroughly wash out the mouth with cold 
water, and thus remove most of the food whica 
would otherwise adhere. 

The idea that frequently brushing the teeta 
tends to lacerate the gums and separate them 
from the roots is erroneous. The oftener 
they are brushed the better, provided always 
that a moderately soft brush be used. The 
teeth should, of course, be cleaned inside and 
out; many people seem to think that as long as 
they clean those teeth which are seen they nave 
done all that is necessary. ; 

The use of some simple tooth powder is to be 
commended. When there is a tendency to 
decay tincture of myrrh often proves of mucd 
value. 

The habit of taking very hot substances into 
the mouth should be avoided, as the heat may 
crack theenamel. On the other hand, the prac- 
tice of sucking ice and subjecting tnem to tne 
other extreme of temperature is equally to be 
deprecated. No one who has the slightest re 
spect for his teeth would use them as nut- 
crackers. Smoking, but more especially cnew- 
ing, tobacco is bad for the teeth. 

It should be remembered that the /preserva- 
tion of the teeth is in a great measure dependent 
on the condition of the health, and this should 
accordingly be maintained in the highest pos- 
sible state of integrity by the use of plain, 
nourishing food, cold bathing or sponging, and 
early or regular hours. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


I know him now; 

I know him by his pallid brow; 

I know him by the evil eye 

That masks his envious treachery. 


_ Hesna awoke with a heavy heart on the morn- 
ing of the day appointed for the interview with 
Simon Dawson. 

It was a lovely dawn; an ineffable peace 
seemed to rest on the wide landscape that spread 
vefore the windows of the girl’s room ; the soft 
early sunlight penetrated everywhere and 
seemed to carry peace into the shadiest places. 
All nature animate and inanimate shared in the 
general happiness. 

Not so with the girl who gazed upon the 
scene. 

Truly that morning her “heart was hot and 
restless and her life was full of care.”” She had 
hoped that she had conquered the passions and 
emotions that during the last three days had 
mone her their plaything and tossed her to and 

TO. 

Indeed when she retired to rest the preceding 
night she had thought she had achieved some- 
thing approaching content; but awaking now 
with her heart rebellious within her she became 
conscious that it had been only the peace of ex- 
haustion, and that day by day the same battle 
would have to be fought, the same tortures 
endured. 

Yet her resolution faltered not an iota. Let 
the suffering be what it would she was prepared 
to bear it. Perhaps only thus would she in part 
expiate her sin. 

After breakfast, with the aid of her maid, she 





(“‘mrranpa !* CRIED FRANK, ONCE MORE.] 


} achieved a very careful toilette; then, seating 
herself in her boudoir before Miranda’s little 


desk, she proceeded to occupy herself until tne 


hour of Simon’s arrival by refreshing her mind | 


upon various particulars of Miss Lovelace’s 
history. 

She did not conceal from herself that beside 
the misery the course upon whicn she had 
decided would cause here there was a consider- 
able element of risk that this interview might 
lead to the discovery of ner deception and induct 
her to a convict prison. 

Still, as we have said, her resolution did not 
falter. As she sits there, with her faculties in- 
tent on acquiring any small scrap of information 
regarding the woman whom she is personating, 
Simon Dawson is speeding to Lovelace Manor 
as rapidly as the express train can carry him. 

Arrived at the little station he hired at the 
“Station Hotel” the best dog-cart with which to 
complete his journey. 

As he whipped the handsome grey to her top 
speed and bowled along the avenue at a spank- 
ing pace his state of mind was the very reverse 
of that of Hesba. He seemed well in tune with 
the sunlit morning, and had not, indeed, felt in 
such good spirits for some time. 

Unbeliever as he was he was very supersti- 
tious, and had somehow picked up the idea that 
there was a long run of good luck in store for 
the firm of Dawson and Son. 

Everything was at last settled for the first 
shipment of the infernal machines, and if this 
enterprise were successful the pecuniary gains 
of the firm would be immense. This alone was 
sufficient to make him jubilant. Then he found 
other cause for exultatiou in the fact that the 
woman on whom he had set, or fancied he had 
set, his heart would shortly be his. 

Whatever the project on which Simon Dawson 
had set his mind—love or hate, ambition or 
money-grubbing—his whole faculties were bound 
up in a desire to succeed therein. 

The dog-cart swept round the circuiar drive 


to the principal door of the mansion ana Simon | 
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paid the driver and dismissed him, purposing to 
return on foot. 

In a few minutes he had entered the house 
and was ushered into the drawing-room, where 
Hesba presently joined him. 

The girl entered the room, holding the young 
man’s card which the servant had given her 
between her fingers. Her beautiful countenance 
wore a deadly pallor and her weil-chiselied livs 
were set as firm as flint. She had evidently 
schooled herself to bear the tortures of the inter- 
view. 

Simon Dawson on his part stared at her with 
an open-mouthed, idiotic look of amazement, 
which would have been ludicrous had it not been 
for tne importance of the occasion. 

His iips had already begun to frame the word 
*Hesba” ina tone of astonishment, when the 
girl, impressed with the necessity of at least 
putting a speedy stop to this pnase of the inter- 
view, spoke: 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Dawson,” she said, looking 
at the card which she held, “that Iam under 
the necessity of introducing myself—Miss Love- 
lace — my brother Lucius being unavoidably 
absent at Oxford.” 

For a moment Simon made no reply ; then he 
extended his nand and took hers, saying: 

“Itis you I came to see, Miss Loveiace, not 
your brother. Pray do not stand on any cere- 
mony with me.” 

But although he seemed to speak with frank- 
ness and friendliness there was a singular gleam 
of suspicion in his eye. Truth to tell, the 
rencontre had thoroughly confused him. He 
could have taken his oath in any court of justice 
that this pale,calm woman to whom he was now 
speaking was none other than Hesba Chepstow. 
Yet the evidence of his senses and the surround- 
ings showed she was the girl he had come hitner 
to woo. 

“Have we ever met before, Miss Lovelace ?” 
he said, taking tne seat she indicated to him. 

“Not to my knowledge,” responded the girl, 
articulating the deliverate falsenood by an 
effort. 
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mber your face so well,” he 
continued, “n 1e pictured countenance which 
first won my heart to you, but your own very 
self of ilesh and blood.” 

Hesva snook her head with a wintry 
ata smile. 

‘‘Itis some chance resemblance,” said she. 
** Me you could fot have met, for my life has 
been passed under the tropic skies of India.” 

Suddenly the encounter at the Geneva hotel 
flasned across the young man’s mind. A hot 
flush came to his brow as he remembered the 
insults he had offered to the woman whom he 
tren accosted. 

‘“At least we have encountered each other 
once before,” he said; “it was on the piazza of 
the Hétel de la Couronne at Geneva,” abashed 
in spite of himself at the remembrance. 

Hesba saw that no faltering would save her 
now. 

‘You are mistaken, Mr. Dawson,” she said, 
‘almly, “you must have taken my travelling 
ompanion for myself. Miss Hesba Chepstow 
was accompanying Major Percival and myself 
from Alexandria en routefor England. The re- 
mblance between me and her was great.” 


attamnt 
atrem pt 


magical. Surely uo such likeness existed im the 
world before.” 

For Simon’s suspicions once thoroughly 
aroused were by no means easily removed. 

“The resemblance between us was, as you 
say, truly marvellous. That was the vendict 
ot all who had seen us whether together or 
apart. Stay, I will give you ocular evidence to 
strengthen my assertion,” 

She crossed the room to @ small walmut 
davenport and from a drawer thereof took @ 
cabinet-sized photograph. 

Crossing over to where Simon sat she placed 
it in his hand. 

The young man gazed at it with vivid inte- 
rest and intense curiosity. It had been taken 
by the first photographer in Vienna,and was a 
wonderful exampie of the sun’s supreme power 
to reproduce a “counterfeit presentment” of 
humanity. 

It represented Miranda Lovelace and Hesba 
Chepstow standing side by side, with one arm 
round each otner’s waist, before a rusti¢ back- 
ground. The girls were dressed alike, and it 
was impossible for the most exact observer to 
discriminate between trem. 

“From this you may judge the truth of my 
assertion,” said Hesba, “ thig group represenis 
Miss Chepstow and myself.” 

Dawson’s eyes were riveted on the pnhoto- 
graph, and he made no response, but the pro- 
duction of the picture had doubtless. dissipated 
his doubts to some degree. 

“Did you know Miss Chepstow?” asked 
Hesba, presently. 

“Aw—aw,” stammered Simon, embarrassed. 
** Yes—very sligntly.” 

An interval of silence followed. 

lt was broken by Simon. 

«Is she still with you ?”’ he queried, 

Hesba shook her head. 

“She is dead.” 

** Dead!” exclaimed Simon, emphatically, 

‘ Yes,” responded Hesba. ‘ We had gonefor 
a sail upon the lake of Geneva, when a sudden 
squall came down from the mountains and cap- 
siz-d the boat. Major Percival, my guardian, 
and Miss Chepstow fell victims. I was saved.” 

\ curious look of suspicion flashed across 

on’s face, but he made no remark, and 
‘nce again fell between them. 

iv was again broken by Simon. 

‘Your lot has been of late indeed overcast 
and troubled, Miss Lovelace,” he said, with an 
attempt at softening his harsh voice, ‘“ But 
there isa silver lining toevery cloud the proverb 
states, and I trust this is going to be made mani- 

t in your case—at least, if the devotion of one 

eart can aid in brightening your path, that will 
ot be wantin You know the purportof my 
Visiter 

Hesba replied in the affirmative. 

“And the promise your father made in your 
name you will redeem ?” 

The crucial moment had come. Hesba manned 


a 
s- 


ma 
affeemon will 





her heart resolutely and replied, in unfaltering 
accents: 

*¢ Yes.” 

Then seeing that Simon was again about to 
speak she,eontinued : 

“ Stays, Mr. Dawson; let us understand ene 
another, I knew nothing of this compact from 
my father during his lifetime, the night before 
his death he wrote me a letter telling me of it, 
and explaining the necessity for it. Hig wishes 
were sacred to me. Not less are my brother's. 
imterests.dear to my heart. My resolution was 
guicisly taken. I would obey my father’s will,. 

would free the old ancestral acres for my 
brother’s sake-——” 

Here Simom endeavoured to break in with 
expressions of delight at her decision. But 
ignoring these the girl steadily continued : 

** Having stated this, I will be perfectly frank 
with you. Our union will be purely and simply 
a@ mariage de convenance. It will not be aunion 
dictated by love or esteem; and it is well that 


(I should state this so that you do not look for 


what I have not to give you.” 
For a moment Simon regarded her with a 


peccutinizing glance. Then he said, darsly: 
**Great !’’ cried Simon, “it was marvelloug—- | 


“ 


Lam content, fair Miranda ; I did not expect 

that. would experience love at first sight for 

25 tet when you are my wife I have no doubt 

i come in time. At least you are 
heart free ?” he added, questioningly. 

A flush mounted to the girl’s brow. ; 

««T must entixely decline to discuss such mat» 
ters,” she said, baughtily. “Our presens or 
tuture relations. must be based upon the ground 
I have named.” 

Simon assented somewhat unwillingly; and 
after a little more conversation made a hearty 
luncheon and teok his leave. 

As he held the girl's hand in his while making 
his farewell his expression signified plainly that 
he was meditating a lover’s farewell salute of the 
ordinary familiar kind. 

Hesba read his intentions and an involuntary 
look of repulsion and disgust expressed itself so 
strongly in her face that Simon was daunted, 
and raising her little hand to his lips, contented 
himself with imprinting a kiss upon that. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


You may as well do anything most hard 
As seek to soften thas (vhun whien what’s harder ?) 
His Jewish heart. 


Frank Lestix quitted the train at the nearest 
station to Lovelace Manor. 

His mind had been ina strange state of per- 
turbation during his journey, and tossed about 
like a troubled sea. 

That he should meet Miranda he did not 


doubt. He had ascertained that she was cer- 
tainly at the Manor. 

But what would the result of that interview 
be? What would be the reception of the lover 
given back as it were from the jaws of death ? 

Should he find her to whom his heart was 
given true and unchanged, or would the lapse of 
time or the sight of new faces have already 
changed her? He kept repeating to himself 
that it was impossible tne latter should be the 
case, but this incessant repetition of the words 
of hopefulness was akin to the mechanical 
whistle of the superstitious rustic as he crosses 
the churchyard at midnigat. 

It is not really the outcome of conviction, but 
the solace of one who would perforce drive away 
from his heart the whispers of doubt or the 
groans of despaix. 

‘ne Manor lay at a distance of about a mile 
and a half from the railway station, and the day 
being lovely, Frank elected to walk to his des- 
tination, 

The scenery through which his route ran 
was very beautiful, as it lay in its soft variety 
bathéd in the radiance of the sunlight. But 
Frank had no eye foritscharm. The doubts and 
fears which had been harassing him all the 
journey were still busy at his breast. 

At length he reached the gate of the park 
which surrounded the Manor. . 


| The grounds were spacious and varied. Trees 
of great age and gigantic size were dotted 
here and there, and an avenue of fine chest. 
nuts, planted in the reign of the third William, 
led up to the principal entrance of the man- 
sion. 

The young man took his way along this 
avenue, casting his eyes about as he proceeded, 
with the thought that perhaps Miranda was in 
that portion of the park. 

He saw nothing of her however, and had 
traversed three-fourths of the avenue, when he 
perceived a gentleman descending the steps of 
the mansion and taking his course towards 


Although a long distance separated them 
i in the stranger’s mien and gait 
seemed strangely familiar to Leslie. 

A few steps more changed doubt to certainty. 
Frank knew the man approaching tewards him 
only too well. 

It was Simon Dawson, junior. 

On this discovery, for a moment Leslie looked 
round as if for some way of escaping the 
rencontre. 

It was too late! 

Paul!” cried Dawson. 

** Simon ?’ said Leslie. 

And the two men halted face to face, but 
neither extended his hand, despite the familiar 
salutation. 

“What the devil are you doing in this part of 
the world ?” queried Simon Dawson, brusaueiy. 

‘I might put the same question to you,” was 
the cold reply of bis brother. 

For indeed it was the eldest son of the old 
usurer of Bevis Marks. . 

When Paul Dawson had left his father and 
his father’s business in the manner related in 
our first chapter he had resolved tosever himself 
from all the ties and remembrances of hisformer 
life. Accordingly amongst other things he 
adopted a new name, and the words “ Frank 
Lesiie” having met his eyes in a newspaper 
which he was reading at the time, he adopted 
them as being as well suited to his purpose as any 
other. 

“Oh, oh ! You think so, my dear brother! 
But you are mistaken. have many causes 
which bring me here,” answered Simon, with a 
sneer. 

‘Such as what?” inquired Frank (as we will 
continue to call him), with a stern ring in his 
voice. 

“It would be of little use to tell you, Paul. 
Even when you were in the firm you never 
understood the business of it. It wouid neither 
be wise nor of any use to trouble you with any 
details of it now.” 

“It is some matter in connection with my 
father’s business then ?” 

“Don’t worry me with questions, Master 
Paul. Ifyou remember we never were much of 
confidants, even when we lived in the same 
house, and I don’t:think it’s «likely we shall 
become so now—especially,” and he glanced at 
his brother half enviously, half sneeringly, 
“‘when you can afford to keep so good a 
tailor.” 

‘What do you mean, Simon?” cried Frank, 
sharply. 

It's simple enough. You never were any 
good as a man of business; you left the gover- 
nor without much cash in your pocket ; nobody 
knew what the devil had become of you; yet 
here you turn up in a coat which [il swear 
was built by Poole and a glossy Lincoln and 
Bennett upon your head. We know what that 
means.” 

And he leered significantly at his brother. 

“What do you infer?” asked Leslie, indig- 
nantly. 

«Keep calm, my child. Well, if you were a 
stranger I might nesitate to tell you what I po 
infer, but being a brother I needn’t scruple. 
The betting-book, the billiard-cue, the card- 
table or the dice-vox must be the source of such 
prosperity. My own surprise is that you can 
manage it, for, frankly, I thought you were too 
great a fool.” 

“Or too little of a rogue !” calmly concluded 
Frank. 
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«Zither way, my boy. Well, I’m glad to 
see you're making a living, at any rate. Well, 
as we both know our fraternal feeling was never 


yery strong, still one doesn’t meet a brother; 
every day, so if you turn back and accompany | 


me to the ‘Station Hotel,’ Pil stand a bottle of 
the best wine that we can get at that makeshift 
nostelry.” 

“Thanks, very wuch. I cannot, however, 
avail myself of your offer, because Iam going up 
to the house.” 

Simon eyed his brother with a certain amount 
of suspicion. 

«“There’s nothing worth seeing at the Manor, 
only a lot of mouldy old family portraits—fetch 
rothing under the hammer!” 

“JT do not want to see the place.” 

“Ob, I understand. Got hold of young 
Lucius for betting and gaming. He ain’t much 
cf a pigeon to pluck—don’t waste your time 
upon him. Besides, he isn’t at the Manor just 
now.” 

“[do not want to see Lucius Lovelace.” 

“Who the devil is it then? One of the ser- 
vants ?” 

“I don’t know that Iam under the necessity 
of replying to questions which are no concern 
of yours, Simon. However, I am not in the 
nabit of making mysteries. Iam going to call 
upon Miss Lovelace.” 

“En?” 

Frank repeated his statement. 

“What can you know of her ?”’ 

Leslie laughed. 

“Tnat certainiy cannot concern you, Simon,” 
he said. “I have the pleasure of Miss Love- 
lace’s acquaintance.” 

A very unpleasant scowl came to Simon’s low 
brow at the reply. 

“Curse it, Paul, how can that be? She’s only 
justcome home from the Continent.” 

“Well, I suppose the Continent is free for me 
also.” 

“Yes; but not for you to get into the society 
of such people as the Lovelaces.” 

“Yet you appear to have done so.” 

“Tam not a penniless adventurer !”’ 

“Thank you, Simon,” said Frank, nonchal- 
antly, “ You are polished and polite as I always 
remember you to bave been.” 

The ugly scowl on Simon’s countenance 
deepened. 

“Well, brother,” said Leslie, “ it isn’t worth 
while to stand bacgering each other here until 
perhaps we lose our tempers. Let’s say good bye 
for the present.” 

And he held out his hand. 

Simon did not respond. 

“Look here,” said the latter. ‘I tell youit’s 
of no use going up to the Manor.” 

“Ailrigat. Dll go and see!” 

BR: Miss—Miss Lovelace won’t see you to- 
Gay.’ y 

“Til go and ascertain. Good bye, Simon!” 

“Well, if you are so cursedly obstinate, and 
such a mule, I’ll go with you and see the result. 
Then we can stroli down to the ‘Station Hotel’ 
together. I don’t bear you.any malice, for all your 
cneek.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind. But I donot 
Want any companion.” 

_“I shall go with you,” returned 
dorgedly. 

_ Together in silence they traversed that portion 
ot the avenue which separated them from the 
Manor. 

Simon accompanied his brother up the broad 
fight of stone steps and stood by—a cynicai 
smile on his lips as the former knocked at the 
door. 

When a servant appeared’ Frank inquired 
whether his mistress was within. 

The reply was terse and to the point. 

Miss Lovelace was at home, but suffering so 
severely from a sudden attack of illness that she 
bositively could not see anyone that day—not 
ANYONE, 

The answer was so emphatically decisive that 
Frank forbore to press the point. He drew his 
cCard-case from nis pocket and was about tohand 
4 | asteboard to the servant, when he suddenly 
Changed nis and saying “I will 


Simon, 


mind, 


call another day,’ descended the steps, 
with Simon’s low, malicious chuckle sounding in 
his ear. 

“You see if you had taken my advice you 
might have spared yourself the trouble, Paul,” 
he sneered. 

The young man looked at his brother with 


, some shade of anger on his face. 








“I don’t see what you have to do with the 
affair, Simon. If you really come upon business 
matters and Miss Lovelace would not see you, 
that is no reason that she should not have ac- 
corded me an interview had she been sufficiently 
well, for mine was the visit of a friend.” 

Perhaps it will surprise you to hear that the 
fair Miranda has seen me,” Simon responded, 
with malicious emphasis. , 

He already began to feel a certain jealousy of 
his handsome brother, and nad determined to 
cause him as much annoyance as lay -in his 

ower, 

“We will not discuss the subject if you 
please, Simon,” said Frank, coldly. ‘May I 
ask, however, which of your lessons of good- 
breeding teaches you to call a strange lady by 
her Christian name ?” 

The younger Dawson broke out into an exas- 
perating guifaw. 

“You have not been polite enough to enlighten 
me as to your object in calling on her or your ac- 
quaintanceship with Miss Lovelace,” he said. 
“ But I will be less reticent with you. You 
wish to know my title to call her pretty self 
Miranda! It won’t take long to explain, Paul, 
my boy.” 

He broke off and surveyed his brother with 
a cynical smile, as if enjoying his anxiety. 

But if he supposed Frank was the kind of man 
to “‘ wear his heart upon his sleeve for daws to 
peck at” he was much mistaken. The 
young man preserved silence and accelerated 
his pace. 

The reason is,” continued Simon, after a 
lengthened pause, “because Miranda Lovelace 
is my promised wife,” 

At the words Frank stopped suddenly as if he 
had been stricken by a rifle shot, speechless and 
pale as death. 

Then his passion broke forth. 

“ Liar !” he said, in the low tones of concen- 
trated indignation, “‘ mischievous and cowardly 
liar !” 

“As you will, mon cher. It is as I say, never- 
theless. I was thinking of inviting you to our 
bridal, but as you seem to be slightly wrong in 
your head with these theatrical exclamations, I 
don’t think I shall do it.” 

The elder man suddenly seized Simon’s arm 
in a grip of iron and turned him around so that 
he could look fuily into Simon’s green-grey 
eyes. 

“Look you,” he said, sternly, “from your 
earliest years you were a liar, and I see the evil 
quality has not leftyou. But I warn you not to 
play your tricks upon me. Had it been any but 
my brother who had taken this liberty I would 
have struck him tothe earth. Your folly pro- 
tects you; but I will not have your company 
intruded upon me. You go your way and I wiil 
go mine !” 

And pushing Simon from him with such force 
that he could hardly preserve his equilibrium, 
Frank strode off at a rapid pace. 

Simon gathered himself together and watched 
his brother with a glance of hate. 

“Yes, you are the strongest, curse you ! or you 
should not threaten me. I fear you orI would 
bave given you something to remember me by. 
Curse you! your insolence shall be brought 
down. You’re too long in the reach for me, or 
if i could have got home on the temple with my 
left I fancy my big diamond ring would have 
done its work and helped to pay off several old 
scores.” 

Tnen he took the same course as his brother 
had taken, but at a more leisurely pace, mutier- 
ing as he went. 

Presenily he said to himself, as if struck by a 
sudden thought: 

“T believe ne has seen her somewhere and 
has fallen in love with her. Ha! ha! ha! That 
would bea prime jest. D’ve owed you a long- 


> 





standing grudge, Paul, my lad, and if I can strike 
you throuch this marriage, I shall be scoring an 
unexpected and welcome success.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Like a duil actor 
I have forgot my part, and I am now ont, 
Even toa fulld ne. 





Wuen the servant informed Frank Leslie that 
Miss Lovelace—or rather Hesba Chepstow— 
could not see anyone that day the statement 
was simply correct. ‘The result of the interview 
with Simon Dawson had been to leave her in a 
state of bodily and mental prostration of the 
extremest kind. 

Such an effect was indeed by no means sur- 
prising. When the girl’s deep-seated antipathy 
to the usurer’s son is borne in mind—an anti- 
pathy rising to loathing and even hatred ; when 
the fact that the horrible compact had come 
upon her as a sudden and unexpected contin- 
gency is remembered, and when, moreover, we 
consider also that during the whole of the trying 
interview she had to play a part most carefully— 
the trial of heart and tension of nerves can 
scarcely be underrated. 

Frank Leslie—as we will continue for the 
present to name him—did not attempt to call 
again at the Manor that day, but returned to 
London, where he had some business to transact. 

He did not find his brain very clear for the 
purpose. Usually calm-minded and clear-headed 
to a degree he had still found himself unable to 
treat his brother’s assertions with incredulity 
and contempt, much as he desired to do so. 

So as he traversed the iron road, or passed 
through London’s busy streets, one query re- 
curred again and again with unwearied and 
pertinacious persistency: could there be any 
truth in Simon’s statement ? 

That his father had lent the Lovelace family 
pecuniary aid he knew, but not the amount or 
any particulars. Yet how an ordinary business 
loan or mortgage should bring about any such 
friendship between the proud soldier-baronet 
and the recluse money-lender Frank could not 
see. 

He was at least certain that Sir Humphrey 
Lovelace and his brother could never have met ; 
neither could Simon have seen Miss Lovelace 
until within the last few days. How thencould 
any such intimate relations have grown up? 
Surely it was only a malicious falsehood of 
Simon’s. 

At least on the morrow he would solve all 
doubt about the matter, if the slight uneasiness 
might be called doubt. The word indeed was 
far too strong for the sensation. Leslie believed 
in Miranda’struth and constancy most implicitly, 
and although he could not exactly drive Simon’s 
inuendoes from his mind they did not touch his 
heart. 

On the morrow he found his way down from 
London by an earlier train than he had taken 
on the previous day. 

He did not suppose that there was much pro- 
bability of again meeting his brother, but still 
took the precaution of inquiring at the “ Station 
Hotel,” describing Simon minutely as he did so. 

‘The people remembered Simon on the previous 
day quite well, but had not seen him that morn- 
ing. : : 

Then the young man pursued his way again 
on foot to the Manor. 

The morning was a lovely one, and despite 
the slight anxiety which hung about him he 
could not resist tne exhilarating effects of the 
clear blue sky and the fresh, inspiriting air. 
Infiuenced by these young Leslie stepped on- 
ward with a springy foot and a heart hopeful 
and trusting. 

He surveyed the park as he strode on with 
considerable curiosity, nis view of it on the pre- 
ceding day being hindered by the companionship 
of Simon. It was a peaceful and beautiful 
scene. 

“Let them say what they will of foreign 
lands,” he murmured, “ there’s nowhere like old 








England for me.” 
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Suddenly his eye glancing out from the 
chestnut avenue fell upon the form of a woman 
walking slowly across the smooth sward at a 
little distance. 

Something in the tournure and bearing at- 
tracted his attention. 

He looked more closely and with a fast-beat- 
ing heart. Surely he was not mistaken? No, 
no! it could not be. How is it possible for a lover 
to mistake the beloved one? "Tis she! ’tisshe! 
Miranda! 

He turned out of the avenue, which was 
slightly elevated above the general surface of 
the park, sprang lightly down the declivity and 
rushed in tne direction of the figure. 

Hesba had passed a restless, sleepless night 
and had found her way thus early into the park 
in order to cool her heated brow in the fresh, 
pure air of the morning. 

She was walking along slowly, her head bent 
in thought, her whole mien that of the deepest 
dejection. The outward things around her 
were scarcely noted by her. 

* Miranda!” 

At the repetition of the name the girl looked 
up hastily, as if in some degree of terror. 

*« Miranda!” cried Frank, once more. 

But although he was now quite near no 
answering flash of recognition and joy came to 
the cirl’s eyes. 

Instead her face blanched and her mouth 
quivered nervelessly. 

lruth to tell, unstrung as the girl was, the 
apparition could scarcely fail to be a trying one. 
It was sufficiently apparent to Hesba that this 
stranger knew Miranda Lovelace on intimate 
terms. Who he was she on the other hand had 
not the slightest idea. Yet it was absolutely 
necessary tnat she should bear herself as if she 
did, or the continued success of her imposture 
would assuredly be imperilled. 

Quick as lightning it flashed through her 
mind that this stranger must have been one of 
Miranda’s Indian acquaintances, an idea which 
Leslie’s sun-burnt face encouraged in no small 
de gree, 

Summoning up her courage for the interview, 
which she had determined to make as short as 
possible and which after all would be but one of 
courtesy, Hesba stopped and waited the approach 
mo tne young man. 

As Frank arrived close to her something in 
the absence of motion or unexpectancy in her 
attitude, the indifferent, indeed slightly bored 
expression on her beautiful face, struck him 
with a sudden chill. 

Could this be the loving, enthusiastic girl who 
but a few short months since nad sprung to meet 
him with an eager expectancy—wnose hand had 
clung to his arm as her ears had lent themselves 
to his words unhesitatingly and unvaryingly ? 
Could it be so? 

No—of a verity, no! 

Now no shade of emotion disturbed the curve 
of the beautiful lips, no tender moisture dimmed 
the violet eyes. Cold and passionless as a statue 
of warble. 

As Frank came up close to the girl he held 
out his arms as if expecting her to take joyful 
refuge therein. Finding she made no such more- 
ment of gladsome gratulation, and recalled to 
the fact which in his joy he had forgotten tnat 
it was a semi-public place, he attempted to seize 
both her hands in his own. 

She drew back with a half-indignant gesture 
and permitting her right hand to remain in his 
a moment as for the ordinary salutation of 
friendship, then withdrew it from his. 

For a moment it would have seemed that 
Lesiie intended to retain it forcibly, but if such 
were his first impulse it was instantly abandoned, 
and crossing his arms upon his chest he drew 
hinself up to his full height and gazed at her 
with sad, reproachful eyes. 

** Miranda,” he cried, “what is this? Have 
you no word of welcome for me ?” 

‘I am glad to see you,” she replied, coldly. 

The girl was much troubled in mind and 
absolutely did not know what to say. Who 
couid this stranger be who accosted her so 
familiarly ? ‘ 

She understood that it was necessary for 





the success of her deception that she should 
know, in order to bear herself suitably towards 
him, but running rapidly over in her mind what 
she knew of Miranda’s history and family she 
could find no clue which enabled her to recog- 
nise the man who confronted her, hence her 
words must be few and cautious. 

“Glad to see me!” replied Leslie, quoting 
her own words, angrily, almost scornfully ; “ tis 
from a woman on whose truth and constancy I 
could have pledged my life! I, your plighted 
lover, returned to you as from the very grave, 
and this is all my welcome! Oh, Miranda! 
surely you cannot be false to the man in wnose 
heart your image has reigned supreme in sick- 
ness, captivity, toil and turmoil? Surely the 
vows breathed at Malapore are not so soon for- 
gotten ?” 

Again he advanced to take her hand, but the 
girl drew back a step. She understood now 
with whom she was speaking. It was undoubt- 
edly Frank Leslie, of whom she had heard from 
Miranda, the lover who had perished in Hin- 
dustan. 

As she preserved silence Leslie broke out 
again in an impassionate adjuration. 

“ Miranda, tell me the old time isnot forgotten ; 
swear to me that you love me still! I have 
sought you from the land where we first met; 
I have relinquished every hope in life save you 
and your love. In mercy speak to me!” 

But Hesba still preserved silence. 

The young man’s face darkened. 

“Have you deceived me?” he cried, vehe- 
mently. “ Have you abjured your sacred pro- 
mises made in the sight of Heaven? Have you 
given your heart to another? I should have 
thought it had been impossible had it not been 
for your present conduct andsome words I heard 
yesterday. Tell me at least this, I conjure you! 
If the answer is unfavourable I will relieve you 
of my presence. Are you the promised bride of 
Simon Dawson ?” 

Unnerved by the interview Hesba thought 
but of the readiest way of terminating it. 

“Yes,” she answered, under her breath. 

“Tt is enough,” he said, in an agonised voice. 
“T had not believed it were possible so false and 
traitorous a heart could inhabit so fair a form. 
Perfidious woman, farewell! and may your 
heart never share the pangs that you have in- 
flicted on me!” 

He turned suddenly and walked with quick, 
firm strides to the avenue, pursuing which he 
was soon lost to sight ; while Hesba reeled back 
into a rustic seat close by in a half-fainting 
state. 

(To oe Continued.) 








BODY SNATCHING. 


Tue theft of the body of the late Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres recalis the body-snatcr- 
ing trade of the resurrectionists, Burke and 
Hare, in the beginning of the present century ; 
only in this case the motive of the foul deed 
must have been either private malice and spite, 
or the hope of extorting a heavy ransom. ‘his, 
there is good reason to hope, the sacrilegious 
thieves will not get. Lord Crawford has wisely 
and rightly decided to offer a reward for the 
detection of the criminals, not for the recovery 
of the body. In connection with body-snatching 
it is a curious fact that in the course of the 
recent alterations necessitated by the laying 
out of the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, as a garden, numerous coflins have been 
opened in which there is no trace of human 
remains. What has become of the bodies is a 
mystery. 

It is legally affirmed that stealing a corpse is 
not stealing at all. There are curious anomalies 
of course in the law, and one of them is that 
this terrible theft is not a theft; as the body- 
snatchers seem to know, for they have not taken 
any of the silver ornaments, or other objects 
which might fix them as the culprits. The 
principle upon which the lawyers decide that 
body-snatching is not stealing is this: There 





a) 
cannot be a theft unless the property of some. 
body is taken from him. The unlawful acqui- 
sition by a person who has no right to it of any 
article does not make it a theft unless the pro. 
perty is taken from someone else. In other 
words, it is not the taking what does not belone 
to you but the taking what belongs to somebody 
else that constitutes the offence. And a corpse 
belongs to nobody. There is no property in it. 
There isan indecency in the act; it is an aet 
against the peace of the realm, and, as such, is 
a wisdemeanour, punishable with fine or im- 
prisonment, or both, but it is no more larceny 
than to steal fish out of a river or conies out of 
a forest. The legal distinction is interesting, 
but it is well to learn that “ fine, imprisonmeni, 
or both,” is the penalty. 


SHARP PRACTICE. 


A certain Hungarian countess, well known 
for her riches and beauty (the same spirited lady 
who last year seconded her prother in a duel), 
graced with her presence the performance at the 
Aresa, or summer theatre. On one of her fair 
fingers my lady wore two splendid diamond rings 
exactly like each other. During an entr’acie 
there presented himself in her box a big fellow 
in grotesque livery —six feet of the finest flunkey 
imaginable. Quoth he, in the finest Hungarian, 
«‘ My mistress, Princess P., has sent me to beg 
of your ladyship the loan of one of your rings fer 
five minutes. Her Highness has observed them 
from her box opposite, and is very anxious to 
examine one more closely, as she wishes to have 
one made after the pattern.” Without an 
instant’s hesitation the countess handed a ring 
to ‘‘ Jeames,” who bowed with respectful dignity 
and retired. The performance over, the two 
great ladies met on the staircase and the 
countess begged her friend to keep the ring at 
her convenience. ‘“ What ring, my dear?” Dé- 
nouement! Tableau! The “ powdered menial” 
was no flunkey at all, but a thief; and the ring 
was gone. 

The police were informed of the impudent 
trick. Justice seemed to have overtaken the 
culprit in a very few strides, for next morning 
the countess, while still en robe de chambre, 
received a letter informing her that the thief nad 
been caught and the ring found on his person. 
*« Only,” added the note, “the man stoutly denies 
the charge, and declares the ring to be his own. 
To clear up all doubts please ceme at once to 
the police station, or send the duplicate ring by 
bearer.” To draw the second ring from the 
finger and entrust it joyfully to the messenger 
—a fine fellow in full poiice uniform—togetoer 
with a handsome “tip” for the glorious news, 
was the work of a moment. Only when my lady 
an hour later betook herself radiant to tne 
station-house to recover her jewels, a slight 
mistake came to light. “Well, my rings? I 
could not come myself the instant I got your 
letter.” ‘What letter, madame?” Dénoue- 
ment! Tableau No.2! The thief got them 
both ! 


FACETIAZ. 


Tue best way to afford instant relief to anyone 
suffering from water on the brain is to give nim 
a good tap on the_head. Punch. 


Vonunterr Captain (acting major first 
time): ‘“ Now then, what are you boys staring 
at? Did you never see a war-horse before ?” 

Scorcu Boys (who had followed expecting a 
spill”): “ Ay, we’ve whiles seen a waur horse, 
but never a waur rider !” Punca. 


Ar the Smoke Abatement Meeting, Coies, of 
Kensington, blazed away on the burning ques- 
tion. He was interrupted by applause, but as 
cold water was not thrown on his suggestions ne 
was not put out Vivat Colez! Live Coles! 

» Punch. 
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PustisHERS’ ANNOUNCEMFNT.—New issue of 
several volumes of “Smoke,” preceded by 
several strong puffs. Punch. 

“Par” Juntor (in answer to inauiry by 
Saxon tourist): ‘There’s foive of us, yer 
honour, an’ the baby.” 

Saxon: “ And are you the eldest ?” 

“par” Junior: “Iam, yer honour, at pre- 


sent !” Puncn. 
Intsp Locat Option.—Home Rule. 
Punch. 


Toe Grate ExuIstrion or 1881.—The Show 
of stoves and fireplaces at the Albert Hall. 
Punch. 
COME, coME! 


A CORRESPONDENT, who signs himself ‘‘ House 
Surgeon,” writes to Mrs. J. and wants to know 
whether objections can be made to receiving 
epileptic patients at his hospital, because they 
are in a fit state of health. Judy. 

A NEW ROAD TO RUIN. 
Somz people are ruined by gambling ; 
Some people are ruined by malt; 
But Howell, in Staffordshire rambling, 
Has come to destruction through Salt. 
Judy. 


A “Pusiic” EnrEerTaInmentT.—Something 
at the Bar. Judy. 
A DIG AT PIG. 


Txuoveutrout Lirtte Tune: “ Do you think 
a pig has a future ?” 

THoucuHTiEss Lirrtre Tuine: “To be sure 
he has—the breakfast table!” Judy. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND.: 


Murpny (in the law, to his two new clerks): 
“An’ now, bhouys, listen to me: I’ll have no 
foightin’ in me office. If a clerk of mine was to 
kill another clerk, bedad, I’d just sack the pair 
of them.” Judy. 

POPULAR SAYINGS PLAYFULLY PUT. 


> 


“GIvE me none of your jaw,” as the apple 
apple-ly put it to the schoolboy. 

“Where there’s a will there’sa way,” as the 
gentleman remarked when he eloped with the 
fair legatee. 

“Here’s a pretty ‘ go,’”’ as A. Sloper, Esquire, 
was overheard to murmur ashe surreptitiousiy 
swallowed the other gentleman’s “ old Irish.” 

“Good blood will show itself,” as the old lady 
with the red nose observed. 

“This is really ‘the harvest of a quiet eye,’ ” 
asthe blind beggar chuckled to bimself when 
given “ a’ narf-quid.” 

“You be hanged,” as Mr. Marwood playfully 
put it to the party about to be operated upon. 

“But iet’s have a drop first,” retorted the 
facetious gentleman. Judy. 

ECHOES FROM OLYMPUS. 

Tue phrase, “ Don’t you know,” is society’s 
Pretty way of affecting an interest incur opinion 
which is in reality not felt at all. Tine expres- 
Bion has high mythological sanction, recalling 
as it does the “ Don’t Juno,” evoked from the 
great: Zeus by the cuffs his jealous spouse so 
justly administered. Fun. 


Ir is stated that in the ancient Herculaneum 
forks were not made use of—the cutlers did not 
have evidently a knife or business. Fun. 


THE CROPS. 


Arta special meeting of Aberdeen Liberals held 
the other day, among other resolutions passed 
for improving the condition of the canny Scotch 
agricultural labourers was one “ That tne free- 
dom of cropping be granted to tenants.” Ear 
of corn cropping, we hope, not the human ear; 
there’s quite enough of that going on in the 
Emerald Isle at present, done in tne most free- 
and-easy way. Fun. 


A “Bemrant” Norion.—The diamond 
robbery at Harton Garden Post Office. Fun. 
HEADIFYING, 
“A Worxgine Harter” has written to the 
“Times,” stating that in fifty years’ experience 
he has never known anyone take so large a hat 


as seven and three-quarters, except one; and 
he also says that one of the most singular things 
about heads is the Jarge number of very smajl ones 
in the police force. This possibly will account 
for the fact that policemen, in cases of difficulty, 
often “lose their heads.” We wish the “ Work- 
ing Hatter” had furnished some statistics about 
the craniums of literary men, because we should 
nink there ought to be some kind of connec- 
tion between heads and tales. Fun. 


Tuomas ABBor, a waste-paner dealer of Ber- 
mondsey, has been found guilty of having an 
unjust weighing machine, which, instead of 
registering 470 lbs., only accounted for 285 lbs. 
He stated that the machine was a borrowed one, 
but this did not prove the weigh to excuse him- 
self. Fun. 


SHorpiack : “Clean yer boots, sir? Clean yer 
boots ?” 

Brown: “ No, no, no.” 

SHorBLack (observing that Brown wears 
spectacles): “Clean yer winders, sir? Clean yer 
winders ?” Moonshine. 


An Arr ComprREssER.—A garotter. 


Moonshine. 
Waar did the honey-comb, and what did the 
wax-work ? Moonshine. 


Wno did the letter-press, and what did the 
** forte-peddle ” ? Moonshine. 


Nut-crackEers.—Teeth. Moonshine. 


Launpresses.—Sud-bury 
Funny Folks. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


AT REST. 


And the fever called living 
Is over at last. 


Ir was true, the terrible rumour that ran 
through Ems at breakfast time the next morn- 
ing, and found its way into the English papers 
as soon as the telegraph wires could carry it— 
the beautiful woman whose advent had caused 
such a sensation in London a few seasons before, 
and whose coming marriage with one of the 
most eligible young men of the upper ten thou- 
sand had caused such heart-burning and jealousy 
amongst all the waiting girls and manewuvring 
mammas, was dead, and all sorts of dreadful 
reports were rife about the end of her guilty 
life. 

They had shown her their warrant for her de- 
tention, and she had said nothing. She was 
consigned to the care of the proper person and 
safely lodged for the night. They asked her if 
she would like anyone sent for, and she replied 
no—sne should want nothing till the morning, 
she should have had time to tnink by then, and 
would know how to prepare for answering all the 
charges that were made against her. 

She would not speak to Mr. Pemberton, nor 
allow Lady Hester to be sent for. 

“JT have all that I need with me,” she said. 
«I did not intend to go back to-day. Be good 
enough to tell Lady Hester Willougnby that she 
shall hear from me to-morrow.” 

There was no flinching now ; her first surprise 
over she had puton her haugnhtiest air and was 
ready to face whatever was before ner—at least, 
so the officials thought as they looked at her and 
marked the defiance in her face. 

After all, she told herself, she was not the 
first woman who had attempted bigamy, and for 
the rest they could prove nothing. Paul Gel- 
dart’s evidence would not go for much—he could 








not prove that the glove he found was hers, and 


the American business that he spoke of was & 
long way off and a long time back. 

She said as much in effect to the people about 
her, and they thought her wonderfuily calm and 
hard, and two or three times in the night, when 
she was inspected through a concealed trap in 
the door of the room wnere she had been placed, 
she was reported to be sleeping quietly if not 
peacefully. 

So she was when they went to call her in tho 
morning. ‘There were certain formula to be 
gone through, and her presence was necessary. 
The attendant touched her gently on the 
shoulder, but there was something in the unre- 
sisting stillness of the figure in the bed that 
frigntened her, and she hastily turned down the 
clothes. Her suspicions were verified—the 
beautiful face was cold and still, and the restless 
brain at peace for ever. 

The hurriedly-called doctor said that life must 
have been extinct many hours. Most likely the 
lady had been over-excited and death had re- 
sulted from an affection of the heart. 

This was what went abroad to the world, and 
only those most intimately concerned ever knew 
that the same subtle poison which had beeu 
conveyed into the whiskey bottle in Paul Gel- 
dart’s lodgings had been the cause of the death 
of the beautiful woman he was unlucky enough 
to call his wife. 

The whole of her dark history wasnever made 
public to the world, though many a sensation 
story got about and was implicitly believed. 
Only those who had known her most intimately 
knew how her career had been for the most part 
a lie, and her story of her father in many ways 
a forgery. 

There was no questioning his family, his ante- 
cedents were well known enough. But his 
daughter’s life had been questionable, to say tive; 
least of it. 

There was no trouble in identifying her wit! 
the notorious woman known as Zara Peterovski 
whom Paul Geldart had married. Her fatuer’s 
sudden accession to wealth and his subseanent 
death decided her on her future career, and she 
had sought to rid herself of a husband who 
would only have been an encumbrance in Eng- 
lish society by the simple method of stabbing 
him while he was asleep. 

Wilder tales tnan even this were told of her 
by the press and the mouth of universal rumour. 
But Paul Geldart and Mr. Pemberton and those 
who had known her intimately during her 
life were silent on the subject and would know 
nothing. 

They buried her in a little obscure cemetery 
near Ems, and put a stone to mark her resting- 
place with her initials and a simple text, and 
left her to rest in death’sdreamless sleep. 

Poor Lady Hester was nearly broken down by 
the shock, but the gentle lady with whom she 
was going to reside in the future begged her so 
earnestly to come and live with her and her 
parents atonce that she gladiy consented, and 
went back to England as soon asthe funeral was 
over and Mr. Pemberton and Paul Geldart were 
ready to return. 

Chester Dalton sent her a very handsome pre~ 
sent. She had suffered such terror and anxiety 
in more than one way during her residence with 
Miss Esmond that he begged her to go away and 
recruit herself wherever she thought she could 
be comfortable. 

He wrote to her more as if she were his 
mother than merely an acquaintance—had she 
not been the constant companion of the woman 
he had made his idol ? 

Lady Hester smiled through her tears at the 
letter, and thought that Mr. Dalton would con- 
sole himself before long—he was so very ont- 
spoken and boyish in his fashion of expressing 
his feelings. ‘ 

*¢You know how I loved her,” he wrote, “and 
you can understand what I feel. My mother does 
not, because she never knew wy poor darling as 
I did. There has been some horrible mistake in 
it all, Iam sure of it; but she is gone now and 
will never be able to justify herself. Perhaps if 
I had stayed in Ems, and not left her as Ididin 
my bewilderment and grief, this might not have 
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happened, and she might have lived to exp!in, 
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I don’t mean about the man’s being her hus- 
band—she did not deny that—but all the rest of 
it. She never could have tried to murder any- 
one, my beautiful Kathleen. I should have been 

with you when you laid her in the grave, but 
that my mother is seriously ill, the fright and 

i 1ave been too much for her. I shall 

get over what has passed, never—my 
heart is with her in her grave whatever She may 
have been.” 

6s I oor lad, he thinks he is heart-broken,”’ Mr. 

em erton said, when this letter was shown to 
him. “I should not wonder if he marries a wo- 
man the very antipodes of that poor creature in 
less than twelve months.” 

His prediction was verified. It was a long 
time before Chester Dalton was seen again in 
society, and his place among the Falcons knew 
him not. But a rumour spread abroad before 
the year was out that when he returned to Lon- 
don it would be with a bride elect to wnom his 
i-othec could have no possible objection. But 

I this is in anticipation, and Mr. Pemberton 
and Pauli Geldart went back to London sorrowtul 
and yet in some measure comforted. 

It was almost better that the erring woman 
who had wrought such misery should have 
slipped out of tne world as she did, whether by 
her own hand or the decree of Providence, than 
there should have been the inevitable exposure 
of her sins and deceit. 

* You will get over it, Paul, in time,” Mr. 
Pemberton said to him, as they sat on the deck 
of the steamer from Calais to Dover. “I shall 
see youa happy man again, please God, with a 

wife and children about you, and a comfortable 
ios ne of your own.’ 

“ No, never,” Paul answered. “I shall be con- 
tent—I am so now—and I shall be happy, I 
daresay, but it will be in my own fashion. I 
loved tnat deai woman once, and I could never 
trust or lovea woman again. Why, with a wife 
—even if I could bring myself to give my future 
into any woman’s keeping—I should always feel 
as if I had a serpent in the house—as if there 


were death in every taste of food and every drop 
of drink. The touch of the soft hand of a woman 
would be like the deadly fold of a snake.” 

‘**7] don’t wonder at your feeling,” the master 
of the Garden House replied, “ but it will wear 


off, Paul. There’s your boy, he a 

‘He looks at me with his mother’s eyes,” 
Paul Geldart said, sadly. ‘“‘ Heaven, forgive me, 
but I feel as if I never wanted to see his face 
again.” 

** Not now, I daresay, but you will, my boy— 
have you not yearned for him in tbat horrible 
confinement creme which we rescued you ?” 

*“ Have I not? Ah! yes. When they left me 
any senses to think of him with. We will let in 
the light on some of Doctor Vickers’s doings 
now, old friend.” 

A laudable intention, no doubt, and there was 
a great deal in the conduct of Laburnum Villa 
which would be better for exposure, but as far 
as the doctor was concerned it had nothing todo 
with him. 

On the very first hint of wnat had happened 
at Ems he departed without beat of drum and 
Was seen no more in England. He had made 
enough money out of Kathleen Esmond and other 
unscrupulous persons who had relations and 
friends they wanted to get rid of to carry him 
far out of the reach of pursuit. 

Dr. Vickers had vanished, but a Dr. Burt 
made some sensation in the far west cities of the 
states as a mad doctor, and those who had heard 
of Laburnum Villaand what went on there were 
always of opinion tnat if the American practi- 
tioner were interviewed he would turn out to be 

» David Burt of Gerard Montague’s recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. Pemberton was the first to communicate 
to Lilian what had happened. She had been out 
very little while he had been away with his 
friend. Her wedding-day was drawing very 
near now, and she was busy with many prepara- 
tions, though her share of the work seemed to be 
limited to giving ker opinionand having things 
tried on. 

She could not help thinking with a queer 





pain at her heart of her preparations for her 
first wedding, when she had no new clotnes and 

was the object of all sorts of unfair though very 
natural suspicions. Nowshe had but to express 
a wish and it was gratified as though she were 
in possession of Aladdin’s lamp. 

The Garden House was being transformed too 
under the superintendence of a celebrated art 
upholsterer, who gloried in the rare old stuffs and 

wonderful pieces of furniture and carving that 
Mr. Pemberton placed-at his disposal, and went 
into the matter heart and soul. 

Lilian was sitting in the room where the 
breakfast was to be ‘laid, dreamily admiring the 
effect of what had been done, when the door 
opened and Mr. Pemberton and Paul Geldart 
appeared. She started up with a little cry of 
gladness and threw her arms round the old man’s 
neck. 

“*On, Iam so glad sosee you back again,” she 
said. 

And then seeing their grave faces her smile of 
welcome died out. 

‘*What has happened ?” she asked. - “ Any- 
thing more than you feared or expected ?” 

«“ We have prevented the marriage, my dear,” 
Mr. Pemberton said, gravely. “ (Chester Dalton 
has gone away with his mother.” 

«Tam glad of that. And Miss Esmond—I 
should say y Mrs.—” 

Paul Geldart stopped her witha gesture of his 
hand. 

«‘She will work no more mischief,” he said, 
with a break in his voice; “she is dead, Mrs. 
Carmichal.” 

* Dez ud ! $4 
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« But where—how ? She was not ill, was 
she P” 

“No.” 

«She died as she would have had him die,” 
said Mr. Pemberton, indicating Paul. ‘“ Don’t 
shiver and cry, child, it is better so—had she 
lived it would only bave been to be punished for 
her crimes and perhaps commit more. We have 
buried her and her sad story, and we will not 
rake itup again.” 

Afterwards, when they were alone, he told her 
all there was to tell about the miserable time at 
Ems and Kathleen Esmond’s sudden end, and 
Lilian wept tears of womanly pity for her enemy 
and forgave her now that she was dead all the 
mischiei she had tyied to do her in her life. 


CHAPTER XLYVIL. 
MARRIED. 


Such were the future man and wife, 

W nose bale or bliss to the end of life 

A few snort words were to settle. 

“* Wilt thou have this woman ?” 
“Twiil.” And then: 

** Wilt thou have tuis man?” 
“Twill.” And‘ Amen!” 

And the two were one flesh in the 

angels’ ken. 


Ir almost seemed on Lilian Carmichal’s second 
wedding-day as if summer had come back again 
to make earth pleasant for her. The sunshine 
was as bright and the sky as blue as if it were 
early summer instead of late autumn, and quite an 
array of the bridegroom’s friends hadcome back 
to town to do him honour. 

Bloomsbury was much exercised in its mind 
about the wedding from the Garden House. Tne 
squares, one and all, considered themselves ex- 
cessively genteel and aristocratic. 

But the neighbourhood had seldom seen of 
late years such a gathering of the very cream 
of the best society. Some of the invited guests 
came because it was all “sovery odd.” It was 
quite a sensation to go to an old house in 
Bloomsbury to a wedding, and there was such a 
lot of romance about it. - 

The greater proportion went out of real good 
will to the bridegroom, if not to the bride, anda 
smaller number—those who knew her and all 
she had gone through—attendec ovt of respect 
and admiration for Lilian herse.t. Allof tuem, 
from whatever motive they presented them- 
selves, were delighted and astonished by what 





they saw—the transformed house, the courtly 
old man who gave the vride’ away, and wip 
seemed to have } put ona new nature with the 
happy event, were all subjects for wonder. 

There was not a trace of business about tho 
Garden House on Lilian’s wedding-day. ut. 
side and in the place had been thoroughly 
changed, as if by the wand of an enchanter, 
Servants in neat livery attended the guests ang 
waited at table, and the dingy exterior had je. 
come a bright, somewhat quaint frontage, with 
flower-boxes in the windows and rich curiains 
showing above them. 

“It is like Ajaddin’s palace,” Lilian said, 
when Mr. Pemberton took her through itall ang 
showed her what he had been doing. 

“And hasn’t cost much,” he added, ag she 
would have remonstrated with him on the ex. 
pense he had incurred. “I have been making 
use of my stock-in-trade, and if I wanted to do 
much more business it would be a capital adver- 
tisement for me.” 

“And will you not?” she asked. “ Are you 
going to give it up ?” 

“I think so, my dear. I have had enough of 
it. I lose my ‘Tight hand in you, remember, and 
I have enough, little one, when I have put your 
dowry into your husband’s hand, and I mean 
to do it to-morrow. There will be plenty forme. 
I want people to remember your wedding, chili, 
and to understand that your husband is taking 
no pauper bride to his arms.” 

Paul Geldart, himself again now,,and without 
the disguising wig and beard, was in raptures 
with the house and its changed aspect. 

“Itis like Monte Ciristo’s place,” he said. 
“TI feel as if I could shut my eyes and open 
them again to find tne old dingy rooms with 
Mrs. Carmichal here at her lace work.” 

A perfectly appointed carriage bore her away 
to the church with her benefactor by her side, 
and the Bioomsbury urchins turned out and 
yelled with delight as the daintily attired guests 
came out after ner. A goodly following for her 
who so short a timeago, as it seemed to her, was 
working for her own daily bread and that of ber 
sick husband. 

A rickety, moth-haunted cab had been her 
conveyance to her first wedding, and she had 
trembled at the thought of what the cost of 
even that poor vehicle would be when she 
counted the time the man would have to wait. 

A grey stuff dress had been her wedding garb, 
and Mrs. Jessop’s kindly words of welcome her 
only greeting when she entered her new home 
a wife. 

Her honeymoon had been spent for the most 
part by, the bedside of her husband; there had 
been no joy in it, nothing but the conscious- 
ness that she had sacrificed herself for his sake, 
and that she was doing her duty by him 
now. 

It was all so different now that she was half 
frightened at her own happiness, for the love 
had come that Harold prayed for, and be was 
all the world to her as he had hoped to be. She 
could hardly believe in her own identity as the 
men unrolled the carpet for her to walk to the 
carriage on, and she glided along it a gleaming 
vision of costly satin and rare lace. 

The veil that shrouded her loveliness was of 
almost priceless value. She had never seen 
it till it was laid by the side of her wedding- 
dress in her room. “It had been a perfect speci- 
men of its kind, and had never needed her 
renovating fingers, and Mr. Pemberton had had 
it cunningly cleaned and sundry stains extracted 
till it matched the delicate fabric of her dress 
and made her look like a princess with its costly 
draping. 

‘here was nota lady present who did not envy 
her her ‘veil, and Lady Constance Callingthorpe 
declared that it made her miserable to look at 
it. 

“I shan’t sleep for thinking of it,” she said, 
when she had heiped to put the finishing touches 
to the bride’s toilette. “‘ Mamma’s laze is said to 
be some of the finest in the world, but she has 
nothing like this. It’s fit for a queen. Wherever 
did he get it ?” 

* [don’t know,” Lilian said, smiling. «T never 
made its acquaintance till now.” 
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“He's the most wonderful man that ever 
lived,” the lively girl said. “ He must be as rich 
as all the Rothschilds put together. I never saw 
such @ house.” 

« Everything here has been here a long time,” 
Lilian replied. ‘It is only that the things are 
displayed to advantage for the first time.” 

“Ivs perfectly splendid. I woulda’t have 
missed your wedding for the world, my dear,” 
Lady Constance replied, “and not beewuise-of the 
fine things either,” she added, with a gash of 
citlisn feeling, ** but because I have learned to 
cnow you, my dear. You are the nicest thing 
about the place after all.” 

« You are very good to me,” Lilian said, the 
tears starting to.-her eyes as the warm-hearted 
gitl kissed her fondly. 

And then the bride was éalledand they wert 
downstairs. 

Harold Carr Molyneux Was wery pale as he 
stood at the altar of the finewla church chosen 
forthe ceremony, waiting for’his bride. ‘Some- 
howthe memory of Adrian Cartnichal had been 
very nt with him all night, and the white, 
wild of the man who had stood in his’ way, 
as it looked when he saw it last disappearing 
into the darkness of the blavk gulf, bad been 
pefore him while he made his toilette for his 


otidal. 

«Gould he ever atone?” he asked himself. 
«Would any act of his ever make up for what 
he faneied he had done? He had let his old 
acquaintance go to his death for wantof a timely 
warning,and he was going to take’to himself 
the beautifal woman they had both loved. Would 
be be punished for it as David was punished 
when he set Uriah, the Hittite, in the fore-front 
of the battle? or would Heaven be merciful to 
him an@ let him have the happiness he had 
craved for ever since the first hour of his know- 
ing Lilian Glendower ?” 

A stir at the door woke him from his reverie. 
She was coming. There bad been no pointing 
finger of Fate so far to mar his promised bliss. 
He saw her walk towards the altar like a man 
inadream. Surely this could not be the Lilian 
he had seen but the night before—this radiant 
being in glistening robes and fairylike lace! 
Well might the crowd outside cheer and the 
people inside the church set up a murmur of 
admiration. Lilian nad never looked so lovely. 
Her wavy, golden hair shone tnrough the folds 
of the veil like flashes of sunshine, and her soft 
cheek was tinged with a faint blush. 

The church seemed to swim before his eyes. 
What if even then something should come be- 
tween them ? 

but there was nothing, and the service began 
and the solemn appeal was put before all pre- 
sent whether there was any impediment to 
their marriage. No, none. There was no 
warning voice to tell Lilian that the man by 
her side had made himself a murderer in his 
own estimation to win her. 

The sunshine glinted through the stained 
window over their heads as they kKnelt and 
<rowned them with a golden halo. 

“I pronounce you man and wife together. 
Those whom God hath joined let no man put 
asunder.” 

And Harold Carr Molyneux knows that his 

love is all his own till death shall part them. 
_ Ivis over, and there are congratulations and 
kisses, and Lilian almost starts back from the 
touch of her husband’s lips. ‘hey are as cold 
asice, and there is a white, exnausted look in 
his face that almost frightens her. 

The people about the cnurch have been fee’d, 
and the idlers have stared, and the boys have 
shouted, and they are driving home. She is 
Lilian Carmichal no longer, but someone else—a 
berson of mark now: Mrs. Carr Molyneux, and 
She pinches her soft cheek with ner gloved 

ngers to make sure it is all real. 

_ “Mine,” murmurs her husband, as they are 
ativen away. “ Mine for ever now. Are you 
happy, my darling ?” 

_“I don’t know. I am frightened, I think,” 
She answers, naively. ‘I can’t believe it yet. 
hp makes you so pale, Harold? Are you 
ul?’ 

“Am I pale, my own ?” 


“You looked as if you were going to faint in 


| church, and you were so cold.” 





“I will tell you some time, my deares 
There is nothing the matter. My thoughts hs 
gone back a little, that wasall. We will have 
no secrets from each other, my wife, and some 
day you shall know what drove tne blood from 
my cheek on thisour wedding-day. See, weare 
at home. You have to run the gauntlet of a 
crowd.” 

She did not mind it now. She hardly saw 
them, though they shouted a welcome to 
her and made audible remarks on her appear- 
ance and dress, and he led her into the house 
in silence. 

Mr. Pemberton clasped her in his arms and 
kissed her fondly. 

“I have lost you now, ehild,” he said. “The 
old house will be lonely without you. Mr. 
Molyneux, before we sit down to breakfast, 
where the speechifying and flattery will come 
in, let me give you this. It is your wife’s for- 
tune. She is no’petiniless lass, you know. You 
will forgive me that I have made matters so‘very 
sate for her, bit I have known many cases in 
which such a asI give my girl here with a 
father’s blésting ‘has been the means of keep- 
ing a husband’s’headabove water when troublous 
times came.” 

**T hope there will be no ttoublous times for 
us, sir,’ Harold Carr Molyneux said, warmly. 
* How shall Tthank you for all you have done ?” 

“Be kind to her. Thatis all lask, and you 
will make me happy. Her happiness will be 
mine,” the old man said. 

And Harold Carr Molynéu& swore that with 
Heuven’s help he would. 

Twenty thousand pounds was the value of the 
bit of paper he held in his hand; something less 
than half what the bric-a-brac dealer hadamassed 
in the course of bis long career, and it was care- 
fuily settled on Lilian and any children she 
might have, and so tied up that it could not 
be tampered with. The interest was hers for 
her life to use as she saw fit—no penniless bride, 
indeed, but a wealthy heiress able to take ner 
proper place without any fear of being looked 
down upon by her neighbours. 

Mr. Pemberton almost broke down when the 
time came for him to say good bye to his darling. 

Shenever guessed his secret—how thatsometning 
more than fatherly love had taken possession 
of his heart for her, and how giving up all 
thought of her love nad well-nigh broken iis 
heart. 

Perhaps Paul Geldart guessed something of 
the truth ashe caughtsight of the eager eyes 
that followed Lilian as she got into tne car- 
riage that was to carry her on the first stage of 
her new life’s journey. 

“Ts thavit, old iriend?” he said, quietly. 

* Yes, Paul.” 

* Does she know ?” 

* No. God bless her. I’ve sent my heart after 
her in that old slipper, and I must manage to 
Go without it for the rest of my life.” 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A CHILD OF MANY PRAYERS. 
Two mutually enfolded ; Love the third 


setween us, in tne circle of his arms, 
Enwound us both. 


AnotHER London season had come and gone, 
and the name of the rich woman who had 
queened it in Winchester Gate and made such 
a sensation by her beauty and repnted wealth 
was almost forgotten in the many subjects for 
gossip that had arisen of late. 

The Falcons had found other maiters for 
gossip now, and the elder members of the club 
were wont to declare that the women were 
taking all their best fellows away from them. 
Harold Carr Molyneux had‘hardly been seen in 
the little house in St. James’s since his memor- 
able wedding-day, and Gerald Montague had 
forsaken them too. He was not so rich as his 
friend, and he had admitted that he could not 
afford to keep up his membership with them 








and do justice to his own household as well. 





Mr. Molyneux was a Falcon still, but an out 
sider, as Mr. Claughton remarked over his news- 
paper one bright morning as he sat almost in 
solitary state in the reading-room of the club. 
The season was over, but there were always one 
or two of the members passing through town or 
running up for something or other, so that the 
house was always kept in habitable order. 
“Women play the deuce with us, and that’s 
a fact,” the Hon. Frederick remarked. ‘ They 
tun away with all our best men. A married 
man is neither one thing nor another amongst 
us. There’s always a wavering about them, as 
if they were afraid to go in for their old en- 
joyments. Had ‘Ia world to make I'd make 
no women,’ as some fellow says in a play. I 
beg your ‘pardon, old fellow, I forgot whom I was 
talking to. I forgot you had joined the ranks 
of the Philistines and were against us.” 

« I ghallneéver be against the Falcons,” replied 
Mr. Daiton, for it was he to whom Mr. 
Claughton had addressed his speech. “I 
don’t think I shall ever give up my member- 


ship.” 

Me. Claughton smiled, but he said nothing. 
Chester Dalton was amongst them once more. 
He had ome out of the fight with Fate and 
the suffeting that had come to him through his 
itifatuation for Kathleen Esmond somewhat 
tuffied as to his plumage and subdued in his 
tianner; but he had got’ over it,#s men do get 
Over the stabs given by a woman. He was 
ehgaged—this time with his mother’s full 
4p: 1 and consent—and those who knew the 

and her parents knew very well that the 
FPaleons would know him no more when once he 
‘was married. 

*Let us hope you won’t, young one,” Mr. 
Claughton said. ‘We don’t want to lose you. 
Have you heard the news ?” 

« No—what news ?” 

“The arrival of the heir of Molyneux.” 

He handed the “Times ” across to where his 
friend sat, and Chester Dalton read amongst tie 
births the intelligence that a son had been born 
to their mutual friend, Harold Carr Moiy- 
neux. 

“T’m very glad to hear it,” he said. “Ican 
fancy the beli-ringing and rejoicing that lave 
gone on over it. Mojyneux waited for his bap- 
piness a long while.” 

“And it came to him, with twenty thousand 
pounds, after all,”’ Mr. Claugnton remarked, with 
a nalf-sigh. “I should not object to wait a 
long time if I thought such happiness was to 
come to me.” 

Tne news was true. While they were talk- 
ing about her and her husband in London Lilian 
was lying in her luxurious chamber, weak and 
pale, put safe and happy, with her boy by ner 
side—a fine, healthy infant, the doctor said—a 
splendid scion of the old race—a sturdy young 
Moiyneux, who would one day be as handsome 
and as sturdy a man as his fatner. 

‘T'o say that Harold Carr Molyneux was proud 
and happy would be to faintly express his feel- 
ings wnen he was told of his wife’s safety. He 
had had a morbid dread of something going 
wrong—a feeling tiiat now would come the retri- 
vution that was his due for that crime of the 
past, and Lilian was almost frightened at the 
purst of emotion which he could not control 
when he was admitted to see her and welcome 
his first-born son. 

“ Have you been so very anxious, Harold ?” 
she asked him. 

“T have been mad with fear lest Heaven 
should take my darling from me,” he said, 
kissing her gently. “ Whatshall Ido to rencer 
thanks for this great mercy ?” 

She was notallowed to talk to him much yet, 
but she wondered at the excessive emotion in 
his face as his little son was put into his arms, 
and she heard him say as he gave the infant 
into her arms: 7 

“Surely I am forgiven now.” 

What had he done, she : 
that he should need forgiveness? He was so 
kind, so good, to everyone about him. Surely 
there were very few men who had so clear a 
conscience as her Harold. 





ked herself, 
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She learned the secret when her boy was a 
month old and she was well enough to be about 
amongst her friends once more and to listen to 
the congratulations that came to her on all 
sides. 

The christening was over. The baby had 
duly received the names of Haroid Pemberton 
Carr Molyneux, and Mr. Pemberton—a retired 
gentleman now—had been godfather, to the 
cudgeon of some of the relations of the nouse of 
Molyneux. 

The fact did not trouble Harold mucha. He 
had always been accustomed to go his own way, 
and he would certainly take it about the naming 
of his son. 

There had been a grand breakfast and lunch 
and tne little Christian had been endowed with 
all sorts of useless things in the way of gold cups 
and silver knives and forks. 

The guests who were not staying in the house 
were in their own rooms, and Harold Molyneux 
and his wife were alone with Mr. Pemberton in 
Lilian’s dainty little boudoir. 

“ Don’t go yet, Mr. Pemberton,” Harold said, 
as the old man would have left them. “I want 
your presence—your help.” 

““My help ? What for?” 

“Help me to keep my darling’s love, if you 
can. I nave something to say to her.” 

“To keep my love!” Lilian said, in amaze- 
ment. ‘What nonsense are you talking, 
Harold? Asif anything could ever alter that.” 

** Wait tiil I have spoken, wife. I havea tale 
to tellyou. I have been looking for a judg- 
ment to fall on me, but Heaven has been mer- 
cifuland none hascome. But you must know, 
my dear. ‘There will always bea loadat my 
heart till I know what effect my story will have 
on You.” 

*‘Is he going out of his mind ?” Lilian asked, 
turning to Mr. Pemberton. “ What does he 
mean F” 

“‘I think I can guess,” was the quiet answer, 
as a lignt began to break in on the old gentle- 
man’s mind. “ Before he tells you anytuing, 
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HER HUSBAND’S SIDE AS SHE SPOKE AND PUT HER HAND IN HIS. ] 


my dear, let me say something. Everyone who 
knows him believes the story to be for the most 
part imagination. That hesaw something that 
he could not prevent I have no doubt, and the 
fever that was coming upon him even then 
worked upon his imagination, already on fire 
with your charms, till he believed he was what 
he accused himself of being through so many 
weeks of delirium.” 

“And what was that ?” Lilian asked. 

** Poor Adrian’s murderer,” Mr. Pemberton re- 
plied. 

The simple truth was plain,and Lilian started 
with a little cry. 

“I don’t think I quite understand,” she 
said. ‘* Please tell me everything—all—from 
the very beginning.” 

She nestled to her husband’s side as she 
spoke and put her hand in his. 

“Of course I know THAT is not true,” she 
said. ‘It is impossible. But tell me how you 
came to fancy it, dear? Were you there?” 

She understood now many things that had 
been mysterious to her in her wedded life. 
Harold’s frequent fits of abstraction and moodi- 
ness and his great fear for her when the birth 
of her child drew near. She remembered his 
agitation on her wedding-day, and how he had 
promised to tell her some time what had caused 


it. 

It was all told now, and the cloud would be 
lifted for ever from between them. She came 
to believe what was indeed the fact, that no in- 
tervention of Harold Carr Molyneux’s could have 
stayed the catastrophe of which he was an eye- 
witness. The only thing he could possibly have 
done would have been to have given the alarm 
afterwards, but it would only have been Adrian’s 
body that would have been picked up. Noone 
could have fallen as he fell into the strong cur- 
rent that was swirling, doubled by a heavy 
rainfall of the night before, at the bottom of the 
whole, and come out alive. 

One long atonement Harold had said his life ' 
should be to the woman he fancied he hadj 
helped to widow, and if love and devotion meant | 





atonement surely he might hold himself for- 
given. 

The little heir is a sturdy fellow now, and 
there is a tiny, fair-haired Lilian, too, in the 
nursery of the old house, and people have for- 
gotten that the graceful woman who rules in 
Harold Molyneux’s household was ever anything 
but the heiress of Mr. Pemberton, who has just 
died and left the remainder of his fortune to the 
little girl who is so like her mother. 

Not quite all the remainder, for Andrew, who, 
inconsolable for the loss of his master, is made 
what he calls a gentleman by an annuity of fifty 
pounds for life, and Paul Geldart’s little boy has 
a comfortable reminder that his father once 
served the whilom master of the Garden House. 

Little Paul is a fine, strapping lad, with 
Kathleen Esmond’s splendid eyes, but with 
more of his father in him than his mother. He 
is a pupil at one of the best public schools, and 
intended for a profession; but the elder Paul’s 
roving nature peeps out from time to time, and 
there is little doubt that in time he will take 
to the sea and make himself a place there. 

The elder Paul is a frequent guest in Lilian’s 
home. Whenever he finds himself in England 
he makes his way to her and is always welcome. 
There will be more money for his boy when he 
dies, for he is a prosperous man in his way- 
He will never marry. He gave his heart once 
and had it flung back to him by the remorseless 
hand of a beautiful demon who thoughta mans 
life and love nothing so she gained ner ends. 

He is not all heartless or forgetful, though he 
isfond of boasting that he has outlived all the 
softer emotions of humanity. 

Someone keeps up the grave in the 
cemetery at Ems and adds a wreath now 
and then on All Souls’ Day. The keeper 
of the place says it isa foreign gentleman who 
pays regularly and has been there once or twice, 
and everybody who knows of it knows the name- 


| less donor of the flowers and the yearly money 


is Paul Geldart. 
[re END.] 
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CHAPTER I. 


IN HER WAR-PAINT. 


Tur full moon sailed high in a cloudless sky, 
spangled to-night by a myriad worlds—if 
scientists merit credence—which seemed to 
twinkle in derisive scorn of the wrongs of men 
here below in a sublunary sphere, infinitely 
beneath the notice of luminous, celestial bodies. 

Oh! the crowd on Cracroft Common !—jostling, 
pushing, laughing, shrieking, swaying hither, 
thither, as the great human current surged in 
one concrete, compact living mass it almost 
seemed—if from some slight eminence one 
glanced down upon that sea of upturned faces— 
the ever-shifting, kaleidoscopic throng welded 
apparently into one colossal animate whole. 

It was not often Cracroftian pleasure-seekers 
—and indeed merry-makers from many a town 
and hamlet for a score of miles around—were 
privileged to enjoy the manifold delights of 
their annual fair, thus additionally enhanced by 
the inestimable boon of fine weather, for in this 
Particular part incessant rains in “fair week,” 
the last in August, had come to be anticipated 
with much the same sense of certainty as May- 
day, Midsummer and Michaelmas, each in its 
appointed season, or Christmas in due course. 

But to-night, as I have said, the sky was 
cloudless, the crowd consequently in high good | 
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humour, and the bands brayed, the gas flared, 
men roared, women shrieked, bumpkins pushed, 
rustics gaped, the round-abouts whirled, tne 
gaily-painted swing-carts clove blue ether, the 
‘* pea-saloons”’ drove a roaring trade, the ven- 
dors of ice-creams whispered one to another with 
confidential nudges that “ business wur lookin’ 
up,” and crack, crack, crack on all sides pro- 
claimed that the facilities offered for rifle- 
practice by the numerous brilliant “ galleries ” 
around were fully appreciated by a presumably 
pugnaciously-disposed “‘ penny-a-shot”’ Britisn 
ublic. 

«IT say, hold hard, unless you wish me to pre- 
cipitate this helpless grand-dame into the middle 
of next week! She’s standing on my toes, I tell 
you,and my chin has founda convenient resting- 
place upon her bonnet-curtain; moreover, I 
fancy my arms are round her portly—anem !— 
person. In any case, if you propel me one step 
further onwards nolens volens the old lady is 
bound to go!” 

“ She may go, for anything I care,” responded 
the individual thus apostrophised, a tall young 
fellow, immediately in the speaker’s rear. “I’m 
the victim of circumstances, my dear boy—any- 
thing but a freeagent, Lassure you. There are 
three young ladies in my vicinity at this identical 
moment who——Hulloa, there!’ as a sudden 
impetus from the rearward crowd drove our 
friends forward with or without assent. ‘‘ Hulloa! 
I say—steady, sTEADY!” 

But on they came, pushing, shrieking, some 
in high good-humour, others protesting lustily, 
and in language more emphatic than polite, 
against a course of action to which their assent 
was presumably taken for granted, as assuredly 
it was not asked. 

Osmond Dacre and Dick Nugent yielded to 
fate, however, with as good a grace as circum- 
stances rendered practicable, and laughing in 
spite of themselves were “rushed” with the 
throng—to borrow from Cracroft vernacular— 
some dozen yards or more over the trampled 
turf ere they succeeded in extricating tnem- 
selves from the generai mélée, coming finally to 
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THUS MUCH YOU HAVE HEARD BEFORE, NO DOUBT.” 


a full stop, panting and breathless, immediately 
in front of a hot-coffee stall. 

«Hold hard one moment !’’ quoth Dick, as he 
adjusted his coat-colilar; ‘‘ I’m about ‘ blown’ 
after that little go. By Jove! Dacre, I should 
think you never progressed at such a rattling. 
pace in the whole previous course of your exist- 
ence !”” 

* Don’t much care if I never do again,” was 
the languid retort, as Dacre moistened his thin, 
dry under-lip and passed his thumb and fore- 
finger caressingly over his dark moustache. 
‘‘ However, one can breathe here, that’s one 
comfort,” he continued, reviewing the situation 
and glancing over his shoulder ; “ not half 1 bad 
coign of vantage either, it strikes me; we face 
the shows, escape the crowd, and with the stails 
as packground——” 

« Hi! yer young gents, there, jist be marchin” 
on, yer blockin’ up th’ road, ana how d’ye think 
th’ youngsters wi’ theer brownies maun gettin’ 
wi’in reach 0’ t’ stall ?” 

Thus harangued from rearward, our friends, 
simultaneously turning their heads, were fain 
to admit the justice of this forcible remonstrance, 
finding that their broad shoulders and well-knit 
frames served effectually to “‘ cover” the steam- 
ing boiler and selection of dainties symmetri- 
cally displayed upon the cart—by courtesy 
styled “stall.” 

Dacre forthwith signed an amnesty with the 
belligerent powers by “ chucking a sixpence,” 
as he expressed it, into an empty cup. 

“There, missus! I reckon we don’t take up 
more room than half a dozen youngsters, so re- 
gard us for a moment in the light of customers 
and graciously permit us standing-room whilst 
we reconnoitre. ‘Tifat’s settled—eh?” as the 
grimy old she-dragon grinned from ear to ear, 
and having tried “‘th’ tanner” cautiously be- 
tween her teeth pronounced it “a good un” and 
tucked it safely away in a sort of brown hoiland 
“maw” suspended above her apron. ‘ Now, 
Dick, what’s tne next move? Hanged if I like 
plunging into the thickest of the ‘fun’ again! 
Wnhat’s going on straight ahead there?— 
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i for his eye- | 


ass, polished it up on a corner of his silk 

ndkerchief, and with all possible gravity 
Geliberately proceeded to adjust it in his left 
eye, when, it is but fair to conclude, our short- 
sighted friend speedily discovered his mistake, 
for gold and crimson letters of colossal size sus- 
pended below a flaring row of gas-lights over 
the facade of the structure in question informed 
all whom it might concern that “ Tortoni’s 
Royal Cirque” was stationed in this part of the 
world, “ positively fora few days only !” 

‘bis same Royal Cirque evidently constituted 
grand centre of attraction. Around it the 
ping crowd was dense—and small wonder, for 
addition to three men in sumptuously laced 
uniforms performing at intervals upon at least 
twice as many nondescript musical Instruments 
on the outside stage or platform, a gai 
caparisoned mule ‘was on view, who 
ears, neighed and kicked in the most 
ympathetic fashion, responsive to a misesl- 
1eous repertoite of questions poured forth in 
ntorian tones by @ lantern-jawed individual 

a check suit, Who brandished a gigantic tin 

waking -trumpét, through which (in the 
interludes of converse with the mule) he 
barangued the multivade below with @ gran- 
Gl1vse alr. 

“ Positively fora few days honly, ladies. Now 
lead the gents up, this way! Jist a-goin’ to 
begin within. Reom for half-a-dozen more. Now, 
then, you dirty little boys, out 0’ th’ road an’ let 
thim ladies pass. This way t’ th’ performin’ 
ponies—Dandy an’ Flirt. Th’ great evolution 
feat on a bare-backed steed by Signor Luigi 
Quagiiemi. Tight-rope dancin’ merveilleuse by 
Miss Grace Delevanti! This way! this way! 
hup yer come; just a-goin’ t begin! Th’ very 
best show i’ all th’ fair, as thousands is prepar’d 
t swear. Ar’ jista-goin’ t’ begin!” 

‘Tne man’s manner was irresistibly amusing, 
S the uncontrollable laughter of the two young 


ristocrats with their backs planted firmly 
rainst the coffee-cart seemed to attest. 
“What a joke that fellow is!’ chuckled 


ag 
Nugent. “I vote we have a pen’north and 
penetrate the mysteries beyond. By Jove! see 
there! behind the curtain, man alive! Ah! 
sne’s coming to the front now. Gad! what a 
giorious girl!” 

*“‘Girl—I see nogirl! Butthere can be deuced 
little to reward the curious behind the veil it 
strikes me, for dashed if tnere isn’t an excellent 
pen’north free gratis for nothing outside!’ 
returned Dacre. “Ha!” with a sudden access 
of animation, “I see her now! Ye gods! what 
hyacintnine tresses! Though after all perhaps 
she wears a wig!” 

Sbe had dropped the dingy curtain veiling the 
primitive aperture which served as entrance- 
door to the tent beyond and moved forward in 
the full glare of the gas-lignt as Dacre spoke— 
a slender, lissom maid in motley array of faded 
satin and tarnished spancies, gold lace, draggled 
feathers, pink fleshings, rouge, and every 
} inable tawdry stage abomination had 

urently been pressed into the service; yet, 
ail combined, they failed to do more than 
disfigure. They cotld in no wise MaR a 
symmetry of form scarce inferior to that of 
Milo’s far-famed Venus, an unconscious grace of 
movement which’ many a princess—born to 
grace a throne—might bave vainly sought to 
emuiate. 

“ Well! my lass, how goes it ?” This in hoarse, 
low tones from the stalwart fellow who played 
the trombone, for, whilst “th’ guvnor” 
harangued the crowd, he and his fellow- 
musicians were to suspend tieir efforts, and 
rested now in various dégagé attitudes, for the 
most part languidly surveying the garish scene 
below. ‘ Yer look a bit fagged, Meg; white about 
th’ gills!” 

“In spite o’ th’ rouge,” returned the girl, 
with a short laugh, which scarce disguised the 
latent bitterness of her tone, “ I’se aboot weary, 
Jim; that’s Heaven’s truth! Bahn! I’m that 
sick on it all that I’ve scarce patience t’ mount 
th’ rope.” 





She crossed her exquisitely moulded legs ; one | 
}arm fell akimbo to the slender. waist spanned | 
| by a glittering silver belt; the other hand she 
stretcned fortn aimlessly till it grasped a jutting 
gilded cornice of the paste-board edifice, and 
thus in an attitude of complete abandon she 
leant back wearily and surveyed the seething 
throng below, the star-spangled vault above, the 
hateful mockery of mirth atound—to right, to 
left—on every side! 

Yhen the girl sighed beneath her pearl- 
broidered velvetjerkin. Her graceful shoulders 
were momentarily contracted by a faint shrug of¢ 
unutterable disgust; her long lashes swept her 
rounded cheek (delicate as  Sévres china 
beneath the disfiguring rice-powder and rouge); 
and for one moment thus she stood, oblivious it 
may be of the discordant bray of a thousand 
instruments, the roar of thrice as many human 
voices, the mingled odours of petroleum, gun- 
powder, and comestibies; of alland wuydane, 
save a measureless pity for her own abasement, 
& sudden overpowering sense of the 
wretchedness as well as the degradation of 
lot. 

“Meg !” 

She started violently, wide-eyed at once. 

“ Comin’ !” she responded, briefly, from mere 
force of habit as to ** th’ guvnor’s call;” themshe 
laugned hysterically, seeing that it was only 
“Jim,” who had risen (from his vantage post 
upon the edge of the big drum), stolen nearer, 
and even as he spoke ventured to slip his hand 
lightly within her arm. 

“Ay, it’s only Jim. Meg, m’ lass, what’s 
wrong? Yer strangely down to-night. It’s 
long since I’se seen yer this way.” 

‘Loe girl shivered, whether froma sudden sense 
of chill or because of contact with Jim’s rough 
hand, because of nis hot breath upon her cheeks 
and the amorous glare in those soulless eyes, 
which gazed with cruel penetration down into 
her own, in truth, I know not; yet, certes, Meg, 
shivering, recoiled, her arm dropped listlessly to 
her side, perhaps because thus might she best 
free herself from the profanation of Jim’s 
touch. 

“Nothing fresh,” she responded, hoarsely. 
“‘T’'m about sick to death on itall. That much 
ye’ve heerd afore.” 

“Well, then why not ‘cut’ it? 
enow.” 

Swiftly she raised her eyes to his—it was, in- 
deed, at this moment that as tne light feil full 
upon her one man in the crowd below whispered 
to his fellow: 

«By heavens, Dick,a man might peril his 
soul, it seéins to me, for just one such glance 
from eyes like those—those which are raised to 
that Beast’s !” 

“Show th’ road,” she responded, hoarsely, 
“Til no turn aside so long only as it’s clear 0’ 
this.” 

«Cut an’ run wi’ me, Meg. Small need t? 
waste breath tellin’ yer yer jist dearer t’ me than 
th’ heart i’ my body, an’ 

“S’pose I did—an’ then ?” she interrupted, 
quickly, whilst the toe of one little foot in its 
gold-tringed mocassin tapped the rickety boards 
with ill-concealed impatience, “t’ what end ?” 

«End ?” he echoed, blankly, “I don’t tak’ 
yer meanin’ rightly, Meg. We'd getten spliced 
0’ course, an’ thin we’d just tramp th’ country 
in any line which may chance t’ tak’ yer fancy. 
Theer’s a dealo’ ways a chap may mak’ a honest 
livin’ along o’ th’ guri he joves—whin his heart’s 
as soft as this 0’ mine, and whin th’ lass be fair 
as thou,” he concluded, with rough, unconscious 
pathos. 

‘“* A deal o’ ways,” she echoed, vaguely, as one 
who fails to grasp the meaning of words to 
which he has lent but half an ear. “A deal o’ 
ways—teli me one.” 

“ Weil, if so be it’s th’ tight-ropin’ yer tired 
on, an’ yer mind’s set agin th’ ’orse-ridin’ 
(though, hark you, Meg, yer can gie ony lassi’ 
Engiand long odds at th’ bare-vackin’ busyness, 
yer jist th’ figger fur‘a ’orse), well, thin tnere’s 
th’ performin’ bird line, which along o’ a trained 
monkey, a goat or two, an’ a bit o’ conjurin’ 
(wheer agin you’d be th’ right un t’ fetch ’em) 


It’s simple 








ud start as tidy a payin’ ¢oncarn as ony?’ this 


blessed fair to-nignt. Say but th’ woord, m’ 
gurl, an’ we’ll snap our fingers at th’ guvnor 
an’ ve off fore cock-crow—Jim’s yer man.” 

“Bah! t’would be but th’ same thing ower 
agin,” she retorted, scornfully. ‘But how 
should th’ likes o’ you understand ? It’s all this 
as is drivin’ me clear out o’ my mind, Jim, an’ 

” 

** The fleshin’s, an’ th’ paint, an’ th’ dillitante-. 
ing i’ boy’sclothes—eh, Meg ?—if I’ve took’d yer 
meanin’ right, lass. But there’d be an end o’ 
that I'm tellin’ yer—my wife ’ud ha’ no call 
t’? caper an’ show her limbs off to——” 

“Your wire!” the girl fairly groaned. 
« Whose talkin’ o’ wife o’ your’n, Jim ?” and her 
voice was raised in a shrill, involuntary wail. 
« Jim, I’se but four montis ower sixteen. I’ve 
no mind tobe afther marryin’. I’m nobbut a 
wean myself—sorry sort o’ wife ’'d mak’ fur ony 
man.” 

“Good enuff for my money, Meg. I'll tak’ 
ye as ye are, an’ risk th’ odds, an’——” 

He drawn nearer again, and sought now 
to insinuate his arm about her waist. Under 
cover of the music, the roar of the crowd, and 
the vociferations of “ th’ guvnor,” these two feit 
themselves in truth as much alone as any pair 
of lovers in the shadiest of woodland dells en- 

ing a judiciously planned téte-a-téte. Jim 
new his father was too fully occupied by “ busi- 
ness ” to have thought or eyes for him just now, 
whilst.as for Meg, if she thought at ali at this 
crisis, her thoughts had strayed far afield. 

“@ood enuff!’ she repeated, passionately. 

“ An’ yer think I'd go fur t’ marry th’ likes 0’ 
ou, Jim, an’ tramp th’ country t’ all eternity ? 
Vever—never, till every millstream’s dry !’” 

She had drawn away from him, shuddering 
involuntarily, and now covered her face with both 
her hands. Jim was her solitary friend—he stood 
between her and “ th’ guynor’s” angry oaths; 
many a timeand oft he supplemented her sparse 
rations by tit-bits from his own fare; he pro- 
tected her from the amorous advances of “ th’ 
chaps” (who would fain have clustered around 
Meg as persistently as bees about the rose); 
he did her errands, cleaned her shoes, “ begged 
bits o’ finery” im her behalf, and had hitherto 
successfully “ backed her up” in her refusal to 
mount the rope in any other costume than tie 
one she had assumed—some subtle womanly 
instinct prompting Meg to cling rather to her 
velvet jerkin and knee-breeches than don such 
scant draperies and petticoats as the enterpris- 
ing proprietor of the Royal Cirque assured her 
‘“‘th’ rale theayter dancin’ ladies’? wore. She 
ever bore in mind, therefore, the urgent neces- 
sity of “ keeping friends” at all costs with Jim, 
yet here she was wounding his tenderest sensi- 
vilities, and Jim (as, alas! she knew too weil) 
was not the fellow to submit to insult wita 
equanimity, or to accept his dismissal with a 
good grace. 

“ Yer’d sooner sleep in the mill stream, eh ?” 
he hissed, now close to her ear, whilst his 
weather-beaten features paled, “than tramp 
th’ counthre wi’ th’ likes o’me! Meg, ye moignt 
do wuss, mi’ lass, b’lieve me. I’ll lay long odds 

e’ll No po better! Mind ye, o’ these same woords 
’m speakin’ !” 

«I’m ower young, Jim, t’ think o’ marryin 
she wailed, with a conciliatory effort, “‘an’—an’ 
it’s jist all THis as is killin’ me’—stretching 
her hands ont with a despairing gesture and 
glancing wildly round—“t’ be shot o’ ruis I'd 
welcome—deatn hisself!” - ; 

It was just at this moment that “th’ 
guvnor’s”’ shrill monosyllabic “ Yap!’ recalled 
both subordinates to a recollection of time, 
place and circumstance. Jim hurried forward, 
and seizing his instrument fortnwith added his 
quota to the efforts of his comrades, who were 
effectually rendering night hideous with their 
din; whilst Meg, in obedience to the familiar 
signal, bounded to the front with the grace oi a 
pantberess, sprang on the bare-backed mule with 
indescribable agility, and before the crowd had 
weli realised her position she nad pirouetted on 
one taper foot, kissed the tips of her fingers to 
tne audience, and alighted again on the boards 
ere the delignted mob recovered breath enough 
to raise a hoarse “ Hurrai !” 
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‘The effect invariably produced by this feat 
pad become, through the force of repetition, so 
entirely matter of history in the annals of the 
Royal Cirque that no subsequent ‘ decoy” 
performance was ever attempted. The crowd 
forthwith streamed up the gang- way in eager 
shoals—the filling of the capacious tent 
beyond remaining now a mere question of 
minutes. 

Impeded by a fat market-woman in advance, 
roughly jostled by a couple of navvies in the 
rear, Our more aristocratic friends from the 
vicinity of the coffee-cart were borne along 
among others, and having gained the platform 
and deposited their pennies in the horny out- 
stretched human paw (it scarce merited the 
name of hand!) of a surly-looking woman 
stationed at the top of the steps conducting 
to the tent beyond, Dacre and Nugent 
cautiously descended, to find themselves 
“landed” on the outside edge of a 
closely packed ring of spectators seated on 
wooden planks, supported by rude trestles, 
surrounding a sanded arena. 

Overhead the dingy canvas flapped lazily in 
the night breeze. Through various slits and 
crevices the blue star-spangled vault of heaven 
was visible. Tne petroleum lights flared garishly. 
A nauseating aroma of saw-dust, tobacco, fruit, 
nuts,and beer, hung heavily upon the air— 
offensive enough to fastidious nostrils. 

“Ye gods! what a vitiated atmosphere!” 
groaned Nugent, drawing a deep breath. 
“Immortal Art! what atrocities thy devotees 
perpetrate in thy sacred name! ‘There’s the 
instrument of torture, I presume,” pointing toa 
rude tight-rope stretched across the ring. “Can 
you espy the charmer? It makes one’s heart 
leap only to——”’ 

“ Art, indeed !” retorted Dacre, as he settled 
his glass preparatory to reconnoitring his 
surroundings; ‘* my dear boy, I could have taken 
as much of a sketch as I desired‘ from our 
previous position, which indeed offered much 
superior facilities for my purpose, in some 
respects, to this foulden. But when one wanders 
through life with a ‘penny-a-liner’ always in 
search of material for to-morrow’s ‘leading 
article,’ why naturally-——” 

“ Shut up!” was the unceremonious rejoinder, 
* and—look to your left, man alive !’’ 

Dacre obeyed. 

On the left, leaning listlessly up against the 
rickety steps conducting to and from the stage 
without, stood Meg in “her spangled fleshings. 
For a moment neither of the young men spoke, 
both—simultaneously perhaps—refiectine that 
the rare beauty of this unconscious siren afforded 
more than a sufficient excuse for their own 
somewhat incongruous appearance upon this 
scene of dreary festivity. 

For Dacre and Nugent—as the reader may 
already have gathered from their discourse— 
styled ‘themselves author and artist respectively, 
and allegiance to their respective callings was all 
too often advanced as tne motive cause for 
sundry eccentricities of conduct which might 
surely be more readily forgiven in the journalist 
or painter than in individuals of less pretensions 
and more commonplace calibre! 

Thus at any rate the young fellows were 
wont to argue in moments of intellectual 
exaltation ! 


CHAPTER II. 
A FATAL SLIP. 


“Bur you have at any rite a lover on the 
Premises, unless 


—_— 


“A lover, did yer say? Well, a cat may look 


at a king, an’ the king—pshaw Y’ She broke off | 
abruptly. “* Where’s the sense 0’ talkin’ this way 


to you ?” 


It was Meg who spoke, leaning idly still 
against the framework of the rude staircase, 
but gazing up now into the grave, earnest face | 
of Osmond Dacre— Dacre, who had stolen apart | 
from the crowd, and by a judicious question or 


two succeeded in drawing Miss Delavanti into 
conversation as she stood li stlessly awaiting her 
* call !” 

The acquaintance thus unceremoniously com- 
menced made rapid strides towards intimacy in 
the course of a few minutes, and as the girl 
gazed fearlessly up into his face whiist frankly 
answering his interrogations it occurred to Dacre 
that his original impression was but confirmed 
upon closer examination ; in the whole course of 
his previous life and somewhat nomadic career 
his artistic eye had never lighted upon a woman’s 
face possessed of so subtle a combination of 
attractionsas the piquante features of this circus- 
girl. 

“ Why should you nor explain to me as well 
as another exactly what you mean?” he ques- 
tioned, in a low voice. ‘“ You interest me sin- 
gularly, and—I want toask you, I want to know, 
do you—do you like this sort of life ?” 

“Like! Does any girl tke shame ?” 

Dacre never afterwards forgot the expression 
of the tight-rope dancer’s face at that moment 
as she hissed these words through half-closed 
lips. 

“Shame! Do you indeed then hold it such ?” 

“What else ?” 

The words were brusque, the tone was harsh, 
a sudden intensity of feeling with which she was 
unfamiliar rendering Meg momentarily alto- 
gether unlike herself; beneath the rouge and 
pearl-powder indeed a vivid blush dyed the girl’s 
pale cheek, for she bad suddenly become pain- 
fully conscious, talking to this stranger, of bared 
arms and slender limps—whose symmetrical 
proportions the pink flesnings in no wise con- 
cealed—of the tawdry tinsel ornaments that 
decked her rusty velvet jerkin, of the mock 
jewels, stuck witn an unsparing hand among 
the waves of her thick blonde hair, of the inde- 
corousness, in short, of her whole attire, the 
degradation of her womanhood involved and her 
position and surroundings. 

« If—if indeed you realise thus much fully,” 
Dacre went on, earnestly, drawing a step nearer, 
“‘why not get clear of it all? A modest girl 
would naturally recoil from exhibiting herself in 
motley and spangles before a gaping, vulgar 
crowd, and——” 

«Even ‘modest’ girls must Livz, I take it— 
eh ?”” she interrupted, well-nigh fiercely. 

“ Undoubtedly ; but it does not necessarily 
follow thatthey must dance the tight-rope, paint 
their faces, endure, morn, noon and night, the 
insulting gaze of a mob of roughs, and submit 
to the daily degradation, the hourly humiliation 
inseparable from such a calling.” 

“ How then ?” she que stioned, hoarsely, «if 
one be lone, an’ poor, an’ friendless ?” 

“How then!” he echoed, slowly. “Well, in 
truth Iam ill-qualified to offer advice upon so 





I’m much mistaken. | His | 
presence probably throws a glamour over tine 
” 


j delicate a subject, but—have you no female 
relatives or friends ?” 

The dancing-girl shook her head—-words just 
then had she none. 

«That's an awkward circumstance undoubt- 
edly. Meg, you are very beautiful!’ he went 
on, irrelevantly, breaking down suddenly in his 
assumed réle of Mentor, as he marked the quick 
change of expression in the girl’s face, the 
perfect parted lips, the long lashes which 
now.swept the rounded cheek and then again 
were all too swiftly raised with a touch of un- 
conscious coquetry which made even Dacre’s 
time-hardened heart throb quicker. ‘* You are 
very beautiful! Thus much you have without 
doubt heard before—eh ?” 

“Ay! I mak’ small account, however, o’ th’ 

bumpkins’ talk,” she answered, with an irrepres- 
| sible quiver of scorn in her voice, a curl of her 
_lip, a flash of her full, dark eyes. 
« What a model you wouid make, Meg? Have 
| you ever heard of a painter’s model? Has no 
artist ever asked you to let him take a sketch of 
your lovely face ?” 

Slowly she shook her head. 

** Mebbee you’Rx a painter then ?” 

“Yes; I’ve the honour to belong to the craft 
| —a doubtéal advantage at best, though,’l’m 

| Sometimes disposed to think; and in London, 
| where I live and work, we artists pay liberally 
| for the privilege of copying the graces of beau- 


tiful living models like yourself. Dame Nature 
is sparing in her supply of copies worthy of imi- 
tations, and——” 

«That can’t be hard,” Meg interrupted, with 
some eagerness ; “ not so hard as trampin’ ’long- 
side th’ caravan when th’ road is ower heavy for 
th’ hosses, an’ sleepin’ anywheres an’ anyhow 
when we’s camp’d at fairs like this, an’——” 

* Not hard at all, Meg; it’s the very reverse 
of fatiguing, I shovld say—sitting quite still 
to be admired, with ears wide onen to receive 
compliments from the artist’s visitors, whilst he 
is straining every muscle in order to transfer 
your loveliness to canvas. By Jove! I think I 
see you up in town. Why, there’d be no getting 
hold of you at all; every daylight hour would be 
‘engaged’ weeks ahead before a man could say 
‘Jack Robinson’ !’” 

«‘And—there would be none o’ ruts?” the 
girl questioned, as with a quick ges sture, inde- 
scribably graceful, she touched the bosom of her 
bespangled doublet and glanced down at the 
obnoxious “tights,” then up into the artist’s fac 
with a frank innocence and confidence w nich, 
under axu the circumstances of the case, strucix 
Dacre as infinitely pathetic. 

“ Eh ?—well, no! very little of that—oo little 
on the whole perhaps,” he muttered, with a 
short laugh, whilst it was now his time to feel 
the colour hotly flush his spare cheek. ‘“ How- 
ever, Meg, I was wrong, I fancy. The profession 
of model has its drawbacks like all other waiks 
in life, and—and upon the whole you might not 
think it offered commensurate advantages.” 

Epigramatic and well-turned phrases these; 
better calculated perhaps to stud the “copy ” of 
his journalistic friend than to convey any 
very precise sense of the painter’ eaning to 
the untutored ear of the dancing itl. She 
gazed fearlessly up into his face—pondering 
perhaps tbe hidden meaning of his words— 
whilst he, strangely enough, looked aside and 
uneasily reflected that he had given Nugent 

‘the slip” already far too long 

Meanwhile the performing ponies had been 
acquitting themselves to the infinite delight of 
an appreciative circle of spectators. The clown 
was cracking his ghastly jokes. Signor 
Quagliemi’s celebrated “ Evolution Act” on a 
bare-backed steed had reaped the rich reward 
of the deafening plaudits of the unwashed 
multitude; whilst Dick Nugent (presumably 
studying bumpkin human nature under this 
hilarious aspect with an eye to to-morrow’s 
“leader” in the columns of the “ Morning 
Thunderer”’) began to wonder vaguely “ waat 
could have become of Dacre?” whilst Osmond 
Dacre and Signora Delavanti stood but some 
few paces apart from the “ madding crowd,” 
yet oblivious of the world beyond not less than 
of that in their more immediate vicinity. 

They were destined, however, to be all too 
roughly recalled toarecollection of time, circum- 
stance, and place. 

** Now, thin !” in low, coarse tones, close to the 
girl’s ear. ‘Look alive! Yankee Doodle next, 
an’ after that th’ rope. An’ you meanwhile ‘oafin’ 
here fur all th’ world as though you was a lady 
born, wi’ naught t’ do save mag and jaw wi’ th’ 
fust spark you can getten’ nold on!” 

It was Jim who spoke, bending his head down 
so close to the girl’s face as he stood on the 
step above, and laying his grimy hand so 
unceremoniously on her round bare arm, that 
Dacre positively shuddered, whilst Meg 
wrenched herself free with some show of indig- 
nation and a quick upward glance which 
afforded testimony that those same dark orvs of 
hers were to the full as capable of expressing 
ire as that soft, seductive langour which nad 
well-nigh mesmerically riveted the artist’s ad- 
miration but a few moments earlier. 

“Time enow!” she hissed back at Jim. 
“Hands off! You’re precious free !” 

« An’ you’re a precious fool!” was the poiite 
retort, accompanied by a brutal sneer and a 
quick glance in the direction of her companion, 
“Meg, mi lass! yer’ll rue this night’s work, 
niver fear! I’se been watchin’ yer fra anoove 
fur th’ last twenty minutes, an’—we'll settle up, 
soon or late !’’, 




















He passed down into the crowd, carrying a 
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roll of drugget and the juggler’s paraphernalia. 
Meg turned. Dacre was gazing strangely at 
her, and their eyes at that moment met. 

“I’m afraid I’ve got you into trouble. I'd 
best be off! Give me your hand, Meg, and— 
good bye!” 

There was a minute’s pause. Meg did not 
comply, but, still gazing up at him, whispered, 
hoarsely : 

“Go! go afore I mount! I could na bide to 
see yer face gapin’ at me ’mong th’ rest !” 

Dacre hesitated. Then with an involuntary 
inflection of tenderness in his rich, full tones, 
admiration in his eyes, an earnestness amounting 
to emotion in his whole manner, he answered, 
softly : 

« And I—I could still less bear to see you up 
aloft. The grace and beauty of one of Nature’s 
queens displayed to the wanton crowd! The 
notion isrepellant. Pshaw! Your hand, Meg. 
God keep you. Some day perhaps we may meet 
again !” 

His sinuous fingers closed about her own. Her 
soft warm palm nestled one moment close to 
his. 

“Good bye!” she whispered, almost like a sob, 
then bounding in among theclosely packed ring 
of spectators, in another moment she had vaulted 
over the divisional rope, and stood with a 
forced smile upon her trembling lips, kissing 
the tips of her fingers to the crowd from the 
centre of the sanded ring. 

Dacre shuddered. He must “‘see for Nugent 
and make for the open! He’d had more than 
enough of this!” 


x * * * * 


« Rule, Britannia!’ brayed the band. “ Britons 
NEVER, Never— never — NEV-ER SHALL — BE — 


slaves !” with emphasis calculated to make 


Signora Delavanti’s graceful execution of the 
“‘changes’’ on the rope,as balancing her pole 


she sprang high in mid-air one moment, only to 

alignt the next on the tips of ner toes in the 

ortnodox “ fiftn position !” 
Flushed by the exertion, 


her dark eyes 
gleaming, 


her closely-cropped golden curls 


shimmering with each movement, her bosom | 


heaving, her exquisitely moulded form displayed 
to obvious advantage (as with arms extended 
she poised gracefully as a bird upon the undu- 
lating rope) Meg at that moment afforded a 
**study”’ to certain critical eyes among the 
audience. 

“By Jove! [ve never seen anything to 
equal her!” one man murmured, presently, to nis 
companion. ‘‘ Talk of the poetry of motion, 
indeed; whilst as for symmetry of form—ye 
gods—why, Milo’s Venus is a fool to ner !” 

“ You see the sculptor unfortunately omitted 
—tights,” was the dry response. 

Then ** My God !” simultaneously escaped the 
lips of both men as a universal cry burst from 
tne crowd—for Signora Delavanti had missed 
her footing, stumbled, dropped her pole, and 
lay motionless now on the sanded arena, like 
some tropical bird of gorgeous ruffled plumage 
brought suddenly to earth by the snap of a 
treacherous twig. 


A faint monosyllabic cry (a solitary note of 
protest) had escaped her as she fell—for sne had 
suddenly caugnt sight of Dacre’s eager face, 
with eyes riveted upon her, to rearward of the 
closely-packed ring. Dacre, who had yielded 
but half-reluctantly to his companion’s emphatic 
“Bosh !” (elicited by the artist’s suggestion 
that they should leave the circus, in compliance 
with Meg’s whim, before she ascended the rope) 
and had remained—little loth—to feast his eyes 
upon her grace and beauty, some few moments 
longer, salving his conscience, meanwhile, by 
ridiculing his own scruples at breaking his pro- 
mise to “a mere tight-rope dancer !” 

But these same dancing-girls—have they not 
hearts to break (as wellas limbs to fracture) not 
less tnan the most carefully trained and nurtured 
of their sex? I would bid you ponder, oh! my 
masters. 


CHAPTER III. 
FLIGHT. 


THERE was no moon to-night, and round about 
the little village of Hearnstead all was stiil as 
death. Nature nerself seemed enveloped in a 
mantle of quietude and breathless calm; even 
the wind among the trees moaned in whispers, as 
though fearful of disturbing that midnight 
trance. 

For it was a Sabbath night. Hours ago a 
decorous band of parishioners had issued forth 
from the ivy-grown porch of the old grey church 
at the close of the evening service, and soon 
after that one by one the lights expired in 
cottage windows as each household sought its 
hard-earned rest. At length even at the vicarage 
all was dark and still. Hearnstead was wrapped 
in slumber. So death-like was the prevailing 
hush, one could not fail to wonder whether this 
sleeping village might ever wake again. 

Two caravans and a covered cart, drawn up 
beneath the shelter of some disused sheds in a 
piece of waste ground on the outskirts of the 
village—here silence likewise reigned. Surely 
the gaily-painted vans had been deserted by 
their occupants, otherwise some faintest sound, 
some slightest movement must of necessity have 
betrayed that human beings, Luman souls, con- 
gregated beneath the shelving roofs of the 
crimson and yellow vans. 

Hist! what sound was that? Stay! who 
comes here? A dark figure, creeping cautiously 
in and out between the wheels and round the 
shafts, steering its way despite the gloom with 
an air of confidence born, surely, of long 
familiarity with precincts such as those she 
treads. 

For without doubt this is a female figure, 
albeit draped from head to foot in dark nonde- 
script habiliments, which effectually conceal 
both form and face—a woman, because of the 
cat-like, stealthy step with which she threads 
her way; a woman because of the irrepressible 
| timidity, those quick side-long glances—now up 

the winding path towards the village, now down 
| the hill leading out on to the London road—un- 
| mistakeably betray. 
| She has gained the open now at last; she 
stands erect, a slender figure draped in garments 
black and drear as sable night. One moment 
still she hesitates, one glance before, behind, 
| on either side, whilst her white nand clutcnes 
with a despairing gesture at the bosom of her 
dress. 

She shudders! Oh! the dreary prospect, the 
desolation of the wide white roadway stretching 
far away, in and out among the hedge-rows and 
the tall, gaunt trees fringeing tne London road. 
On! the cold, cruel breath of midnight which 
fans her lips and lightly lifts the curls clustering 
low upon herbrow. On! dreary—dreary. On! 
woe unutterable. Yet, behind her of a surety 
she leaves SHAME—before her—might it not 
be that even for such as ner ?—lies FAME. 

Then a little cry escapes her trembling lips, a 
brief farewell to the sad life she leaves, or of 
welcome to that doubtful on-coming Fate which 
she has cut her moorings to thus go forth alone 
to meet half-way. 

Who shail say? Meg herself in truth knows 
not; she realises only that she is free, and, hug- 
ging tighter the bundle wherein she had packed 
ner whole worldly wealtn and personal property, 
down the hill, fleet-limbed as the roebuck, away 
—away the young girl flies, nor once behind her 
glances now as onward, ever onward, steadily she 
presses. 

She has left the past behind for ever; she is 
bound for London, fame, respectability ; and 
has she not tightly clutched in her palm the 
shining golden sovereign HE had pressed into 
her hand that fateful night when she opened her 
eyes, slowly recovering consciousness, to find 
HIM on bended knee in the sanded arena, fore- 
most in the little knot of those who clustered 
round her ? 

A talisman surely this same gold piece, potent 
to shield her ’cainst every ill to which flesh is 
heir and the troubles which compass humanity. 
So, at least, rules inexperienced Meg. 











From ail such sweet, brief delusions how 
swift the inevitable awakening—an experience 
it yet remains, however, for Adversity (¢rim 
master !) to impress upon this unlettered student 
of life’s crumpled page. 

“God, keep you! Some day perhaps we may 
meet again.” 

A still, small voice seems even now to whis- 
per in her earas she strides onward througn 
the gloom, and listening to that dulcet murmur 
the girl forgets how long the road, how dull the 
way, how manifold the difficulties she must per- 
force encounter ere she would gain the goal 
towards which her whole soul yearns, and stands 
—a shivering alien, a friendless waif—at the 
portals of that great London wall of which uz 
spoke—a world wherein he works and moves 
and hath his being; a world wherein they two 
“some day may perhaps meet again.” 

Deluded girl! From the very bottom of my 
soul I wish thee ‘‘ God speed” on thy perilous 
way. Heaven’s blessing on thy futile quest. 
Mayst thou neither faint nor falter, as, ere now, 
many another hapless sister as dauntless, hope- 
ful, eager as thyself, ere the pitiful bourne is 
gained. 

But then? Ah! toall such fruitless queries 
from tremulous mortal lips echo alone hazards a 
faint reply—the sequel, it remains Time’s pre- 
rogative to prove. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“THE MARCHMONT.” 


Tat the Royal Academy should be crammed 
well-nigh to suffocation one golden afternoon 
early in May, when every society paper informed 
the world that a quite unprecedented number 
of visitors were in town, is a fact in no wise 
sufficiently remarkable to need special comment 
here, for who, indeed, ever found Burlington 
House otherwise than overcrowded ere its por- 
tals have been flung wide to the gay, tne 
critical, the censorious, or listless multitude 
who defile slowly through its galleries with an 
eager or an abstract air, as the case may be, 
solely in order, it almost seems, to enjoy the 
gratifying sense of ‘‘ duty done ”’ ? 

“Who is she ?” questioned a country cousin, 
in awe-stricken tones, plucking at the sleeve of 
a fashionable town relative, who lionized the 
rustic one with a sublimely condescending air. 
“One of the Royalties perhaps. Do those 
gentlemen comprise her suite ?” 

The fair Beigravian emitted asnort of infinite 
contempt. 

«One of the Royalties indeed! Do you sup- 
pose, child, that our princesses stalk abroad like 
ordinary mortals? ‘Though, as it happens, the 
object of our solicitude is a personage of scarce 
less consequence at the present moment than 
the Queen upon her throne. Hush! here she 
comes—the celebrated Meg Marchnmont, the 
new actress, of wnom all town—I may say, 
indeed, all England—is raving at the present 
moment. Do you think her pretty? On! 
what an exquisite costume. They say all ber 
things are supplied by Worth.” 

“'l’he Marcnmont, don’t you know,” drawled 
one British lordling to a brother scion of the 
aristocracy, as both young hopefuls fixed their 
eye-glasses and turned to regard the advancing 
figure of a superb English blonde, whose bearing 
was that of une belle Americaine, whose toilette 
exhaled a subtle Parisian aroma, whose peculiar 
type of beauty nevertheless stamped her at 
once British born and bred. ‘A finecreatchaw. 
Her photos ain’t a patch upon her in my ’pinion. 
What say you?” 

“Dun’no,” was the cautions rejoinder. 
“Strikes me she wants colour. Why don’t she 
make up a bit orr the boards as well as behind 
the lights? Seen herin the ‘ Hunchback’ ?” 

“No—o. They tell me there’s not a stall to 
be had atthe Elysium for the next three weeks, 
and really there’s no saying where a fellah may 
happen to be after that cate. In the Better 
Land for aught one knows. So it strikes me as 
atter nonsense booking seats asa mere matter of 
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spec.; hardly good enough even to insure a 
sight of the divine Meg, don’t you know.” 

Thus the crowd chattered—some in one 
strain, some in another, as she threaded her way 
through the throng, the observed of ail ob- 
servers—she herself alone intent, it seemed, upon 
artistic criticism, ner undivided attention appa- 
rently devoted to the various masterpieces ais- 
played upon the crowded walls. 

Undoubtedly a beautifui woman, this 
wondrous actress from across the “herring 
pond,” report of whose histrionic prowess 
bad been wafted from beyond the broad 
Atlantic and had rung incessantly in Eng- 
lish ears for several seasons past. For “ The 
Marchmont,” as she was popularly dubbed, bad 
reaped her laurels in the United States and was 
in the full zenith of her fame and womanly ma- 
turity before the most specious offers of London 
impressarios sufficed to lure her to British 
shores. 

At length, however, she had come, been seen, 
had conquered. The first night in May she had 
appeared behind the foot-lichts at the Elysium, 
since when the house had been nightly crowded 
toexcess. The journals teemed not only with 
* articles ” and critiques upon her performance, 
but were likewise lavish of comment upon her 
personnel, her toilettes, habits, social engage- 
ments, conquests. For it was even whispered 
that the first gentleman in the land had not 
hesitated boldly to express his admiration, not 
only of the actress but also of the woman— 
which point gained (whether rumour lied or 
not) the rest followed as a matter of course. 

So photos of “The Marchmont” flooded all 
the shop windows, society for the moment 
unwearyingly discoursed of her dresses, sayings, 
doings; in short, she had arrived in London in 
the very nick of time, and in the shape of the 
regulation “ nine days’ wonder ” admirably filled 
a@ vacuum which must otherwise have stood 
yawning, void—for just when tne World arrives 
in town some all-absorbing subject for social 
gossip and tittle-tattle is naturally regarded as 
& very positive need. 

And now as Miss Marchmont threads her way 
through the well-bred throng, who nevertheless 
gape and whisper, nudge and stare at the 
actress as she passes, in the orthodox British 
fashion, her eye seldom wanders from the 
walls, save indeed to consult the pages of the 
square green catalogue in her hand. 

“You are doubtless a connoisseur of pic- 
tures,” quoth a tall cavaliere servente at her 
elvow. ‘I'd no idea you meant to do your duty 
s0 religiously! ’Tis said weislanders ‘take our 
pleasure sadly,’ but certes as a rule we ‘ take our 
Academy lightly,’ gaily, cursorily, 1 may even 
say !” 

The actress flushed. Ah! how lovely she was 
when the rose tint stole thus faintly into her 
creamy cheek, spreading from her low white 
temple to the tip of her tiny ear! Could it be 
that the gloved nand which held the pamphlet 
trembled? or was it only that some passing 
current stirred and fluttered its leaves ? 

“I—yes, Iam fond of pictures,” she answered, 
strangely, and with obvious hesitation. Then 
she went on with less reservation, as though 
compelling herself to be ingenuous. “I have no 
very keen appreciation of Art, however, although 
Tam deeply interested in—in painters!” 

Surely it was more than strange to mark the 
finished actress, the travelled woman of the 
world, flushing, blushing, struggling in the 
meshes of her own speech, hopelessly confused 
as agy scnool-girl in her teens. 

“In painters!” echoed her 
vaguely. 

And then the pair were joined by another 
couple of the Marchmont’s attendant swains, 
who had loitered some few paces in the rear. 

“Miss Marchmont!” began Sir Hubert 
Hughes, a bachelor of mature years, whose re- 
spectful admiration for the great actress was 
openly commented on in the most exclusive 
salons about town, “I want you to go with me 
as far as Gallery 10. We snan’t have time to 
tun half through the intervening rooms, but 
there’s a moonlight sea-scape of Henry Moore’s, 
which I would not have you miss on any account. 


companion, 





Never mind these fellows. We'll leave them 
loafing here, or they can follow at their 
leisure.” 

The actress acquiescing, followed the baronet 
through Galleries 6, 7,8, into tie Central Hall; 
thence through tne Lecture .-Room beyond, 
whence Gallery 10 in due course was gained. 

It was far less crowded here. The “ madding 
crowd,” presumably growing weary of the pil- 
grimage ere this final goal was gained, and 
having for the most part gossipped, gaped, and, 
“ frivolled ” the allotted space of time away in 
earlier galleries, turned back half-way, all con- 
tent with the complacent consciousness of duty 
done, now that the inevitable orisons had been 
poured forth before the shrine of Art. 

‘See! nere we are! ‘Crossing the Channel! 
1427,” and Sir Hubert, a genuine and enthu- 
siastic connoisseur, indicated a large canvas 
hung upon the line about the centre of the wall. 
“ Masterly, is it not ? Mark the faint streak of 
lignt upon the horizon, where sea and heaven 
meeting merge in one tender nebulous haze !”” 

There was no response. 

He turned his head to find Miss Marchmont 
gazing fixedly past the picture indicated to a 
painting just above—gazing with an expression 
in her eyes which Sir Hubert never afterwards 
forgot, whilst through pale, tremulous parted 
lips the breath came in short, quick gasps. 

Involuntarily it seemed she stretched one 
gloved hand forth appealingly towards him. 

An! how deathly white just then were cheek 
and brow, and surely her wnole frame trembled! 

The actress was subject to terrible fainting- 
fits he recollected to nave heard. Was it not, 
indeed, moreover vaguely rumoured she was 
the victim of some subtle affection of the heart, 
which any extraneous excitement was calculated 
to enhance? Hence the emotional experiences 
inseparable from her professional career were 
held singularly perilous in tne case of the gifted 
«* Marchmont.” 

All this recurred now to the baronet’s mind 
with a swift, sbarp pang at his own breast as he 
led her a pace or two backwards, where she sank 
—still white and speechless—on the velvet cau- 
seuse in the centre of the room. 

‘You are not well, I fear! May I fetch you a 
glass of water?” he questioned, with infinite 
solicitude. “Every vestige of colour has 
deserted brow, cheek and lip ; perhaps re 

“Oh! it is nothing, nothing !” she interrupted, 
hastily, and even as she spoke the faint rose 
tint came ebbing back; her eyes glistened ; she 
even smiled. ‘It was that—tnat picture !” in- 
dicating with tne handle of her sun-snade the 
large canvas opposite, “which arrested my 
attention. First tell me—you who are a 
connoisseur!—has it—has it any particular 
merit ?” 

©1425!” he murmured, from force of habit 
consulting the catalogue in his hand before 
youchsafing more than a cursory glance at the 
painting. ‘“‘In Motley Array!?”—humph! 
singular title. Well! let us see what it may be 
worth.” 

He rose as he spoke, seeing that the actress 
was herself again, and advancing examined the 
painting critically for some minutes; then he 
returned to his companion and placed himself 
on the couch beside ner. 

Her gaze meanwhile was mesmerically riveted 
seemingly by the work in question, for she 
glanced neither rignt nor left, ner lustrous eyes 
directed towards the canvas, as though she fain 
would penetrate some mystery concealed beneath 
its coat of paint and varnisn behind its gilded 
frame. 

“Strange choice of a subject,” opined Sir 
Hubert, speaking in the tone of a man who 
holds that from his verdict there is no appeal; 
“treated witn remarkable tact and tenderness, 
however. The girl’s face too is singularly per- 
fect. I doubt though for my own part whether 
a modern Venus was ever found at a wretched 
wake thus disguised in tawdry finery, paint and 
spangles. There is something incongruous in 
the notion, and art before all things should be 
true to nature. Why can’t a painter content 
himself by depicting some scene from life which 
has come under his own immediate notice, I 


€ 


| should like to know ? Wh¥ preset upon canvas 
anomalous impossibilities, Which tax the credu- 
lity and imaginative faculties of the art-critie 
beyond the limits ef endurance? and militate 
against-——”’ 

But the baroret’s eloquence was suddenly ar- 
rested at this jurreture. He chanced to drop 
his catalogue, and whilst stooping down in order 
to recover it the gist of his peroration presum- 
ably escaped him. A% any rate, when he re- 
sumed his perpendicular, somewhat red in tke 
face, he failed to grasp the thread of his 
previous argument, perhaps because his atten- 
tion was distracted by the radiant and some- 
what quizzical smile with which Miss March- 
mont, still gazing at the painting, was lending 
him her patient ear. 

In the foreground of the picture a bumpkin 
crowd, gaping wide-eyed, open-monthed up ata 
rickety platform outside a travelling snow. The 
scene evidently a country fair; the snow as 
obviously of the nomadic circus genus; the 
realism of each accessory marvellously rendered. 
Groups on either side—a clown, an acrobat, a 
goat, a monkey, gas and tinsel everywhere, a 
garish glamour over all. 

Somewhat in the background, yet standing 
out in singularly bold relief—the central figure 
on the canvas, and at once the cynosure of ali 
eyes—a slender female form, incongrously ar- 
rayed. A veivet doublet, pearl-embroidered, yet 
throat and arms were bare; knee breeches of 
faded satin, slashed and laced, yet the supple 
limbs below, cased in rose fleshings, proclaimed 
the wearer of the gentler sex. 

The mock jewels in her hair paled before the 
lustre of her painted eyes; and,oh! the expres- 
sion of utter weariness the perfect face displayed. 
It made the heart of him who gazed turn sick 
from sympathy. One longed to turn aside, yet 
one remained to gaze again. 

The actress in her sumptuous raiment, with 
priceless diamonds in her ears, lace nestling 
softly round her throat and wrists which a 
duchess might have envied, recognised with a 
sharp, swift pang, altogether indefinable, the 
tawdry trappings of long ago, and beneld her- 
self as she once had been. 

That hapless “ Meg,” who, in paint and span- 
gles, from sheer disgust of life had ofttimes 
prayed for death, seemed to start into quick and 
vivid life upon the canvas, and with something 
of menace in her air confronted Marguerite 
Marchmont. 

Then suddenly the actress raised her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes—eyes suddenly grown dim 
with tears. 

Were they of bitterness or joy ? 

Who could say? Least of all the tremulous 
woman, whose heart just then was shaken by a 
wave of overpowering reminiscences passing 
bitter, albeit strangely mingled with the sweet 
alloy of present success and a new-born future 
hope, to which even in the maiden sanctuary of 
her heart she scarce durst give a name. 

The experience of that moment altogether 
defied analysis. It passed, and “The March- 
mont” looked brightly up again. 


CHAPTER V. 
MISS MARCHMONT’S CONFESSION. 


“* Osmonp Dacre!” she repeated, softly, thrice 
aloud, reading the artist's name from the 
catalogue in her hand. “I wonder—I wonder. 
where he lives.” 

“I can very readily solve the mystery,” 
laughed the baronet, turning to the list of ex- 
hibitors which forms the supplement to the in- 
valuable “‘ green shilling’s-worth.” ‘ Let ussee 
now. Osmond Dacre—A, B, C, D—ah! here we 
are, Dabb, Dabbin, Dacon, Dane. I have it!— 
*Daczz, Osmond.’ Here, see, three lines from 
the bottom of the page—Rosslyn House, Eldon 
Park. Ah! that’s Richmond way; but, if I may 
venture to inquire, does this artist happen to be 
a friend of yours?” 

«The best friend I ever had,” she answered, 
softly, after a moment’s hesitation, “ yet, until 





this moment, I knew not his name, and my very 
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existence is t0 him perchance forgotten. The 
solution of tie enigma is very simple. I will 
tell youall, Sir Hubert. You, too, nave proved 
your genuine interest in me and merit some 
confidence in return.” 


Then in a few brief phrases she told him j 


the whole history of her life, pointing to the pic- 
ture as an illustration of what her past had been; 
told him of how one summer’s evening, heart- 
sick and weary, she had stood before the usual 
gaping throng, shamed through all her nature 
because of the degradation of her life’s portion, 
the bitterness and humiliation of her iot; and 
standing thus, reflecting thus, she had raised 
her eyes and turned her head to find nim stand- 
ing close beside her, gazing down, it seemed, 
into her very soul. 

The conversation which had followed word for 
word she remembered yet. It had influenced 
her whole future life’s course, it must remain for 
ever indelibly impressed upon her mind until 
life itself should cease. 

She told how, reliant upon his promise to 
witudraw, she had mounted the rope, loathing 
such display of her manifold graces to the 
vulgar, gaping crowd, as perchance she had 
never loathed it before. Then suddenly her 
eye caught his. She stumbled, reeled, and feil 
fainting in the sanded ring, where she was 
speedily surrounded, and a few moments later, 
recovering consciousness, slowly opened her 
eyes to find nis head among the many bending 
over her, 

Ere he had left the booth he had pressed a 
sovereign into her cold hand—wealth, indeed, 
for Meg! Such slight injuries as she had sus- 
tained proved of little moment, and after a few 
days’ rest and quietude she was well enough to 
take her place again outside the tent in her 
gorgeous array with painted face to attract the 
rustic crowd, and to ascend the rope within for 
the delectation of the privileged few; well 
enough to carry out the plan which she had 
carefully matured during those few days of en- 
forced inactivity; well enough to steal forth, 
in due course, like a thief in the night, from 
the small encampment on the confines of Hearn- 
stead, and to start on that perilous pilgrimage 
“to London Town,” which was the form 
into which her dream of deliverance had shaped 
itself; how she had been admitted, in due 
course, as one of the corps de ballet at a 
metropolitan theatre, whence sne had drifted 
into the ranks of a fifth-rate dramatic troupe, 
starting for the United States: related. with 
a singular absence of false shame to her 
astounded and deeply interested auditor. The 
rest was soon told. Daily life for her since 
then had been one ceaseless struggle, wherein 
unwearing perseverance and assiduity combining 
with native genius had reaped for her ina 
comparatively short space of time the coveted 
laurels of success. 

Within five years of that fateful evening 
when she slipped and fell from the rope into 
the sanded arena of Tortoni’s Royal Cirque the 
name of that quondam dancing-girl was familiar 
as household words upen the lips of every ad- 
wirer of the drama throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. 

But not until three years later, when her 
fame had become European and indeed world- 
wide, did Marguerite Marchmont lend a willing 
ear to the magnificent offers tendered her by 
many an enterprising London wanager, wo 
would fain have lured the resistless Circe at 
almost any cost across the broad Atlantic to 
grace the London boards. 

lor reasons of her own she confessed naively 
she had years ago determined never.to chal- 
lenge the criticisms of an English audience un- 
til she felt herself complete mistress of her art. 

“ Surely naught remains for you to wish?” 
the baronet questioned, wistfully, when sud- 
denly she paused. ‘ You have no rival .on the 
boards, or off them either for the matter of that, 
for you alone of your sex can count admirers. by 
the score in every assemblage you enter. At 
ounce successful and beloved, it seems to me 
naught remains for the heart of woman to de- 
sire,” 

The actress laughed and saook her head, 





«On the contrary, I have but placed my foot 
on the lowest rung of the ladder, for the fame 
which I have won is but the first step which 
shall lead me onwards, ever onwards, until 


| «Some day when we perhaps shall meet again.” 


Her sweet voice sank to the merest whisper 
as she quoted these last words, stretching her 
hand forth one moment towards the picture, 
then pointing, unconsciously it almost seemed, 
with her forefinger to HIS name upon the open 
page of the catalogue on her knee. 

The expression of her eyes just then, the 
quiver of her lip, the timorous break in the 
rich, full voice, which, ere now, had tirilled 
spell-bound multitudes, were more eloquent far 
than any spoken words, and gazing into her 
half-averted face Sir Hubert comprehended all, 
and with a sharp spasm of pain at his brave 
heart bowed his head with resignation to his 
own doom. 

“ My God!’ he muttered, hoarsely, “ is it then 
for His sake you have struggled, for him you 
still wait patiently ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, gently. “Did he not 
say ‘Some day we shall meet again’? And see,” 
pointing once more to the painting, “ he too re- 
members still.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
HEARTBROKEN. 


Tur house was crowded to absolute suffoca- 
tion. Royalty graced the proscenium; stalls, 
circle, boxes all alike presented a phalanx of 
eager human faces, such as even habitués of the 
ever-popular Elysium were but seldom privileged 
to see. 

“She was at her best!” The murmur ran 
from lip to lip, and critics, dowagers, fops, flirts, 
and déofitantes alike held their breath in antici- 
pation of the closing scene, for “The March- 
mont’s” dying agonies as Adrienne Lecouvreur 
afforded a spectacle at once tragically sublime 
and realistically terrible. 

To-night, moreover, she surpassed herself it 
was universally conceded—the most captious 
were impressed, and those who had come to scoff 
and cavil remained to watch, admire, and reve- 
rently approve. 

Meanwhile, in the now deserted green-room, 
ready dressed for the last act, Adrienne stood ; 
the graceful négligé of her luxuriant tresses, the 
classic severity of the plain cream cashmere 
robe-de-chambre (with which most playgoers 
are familiar), revealing the perfect symmetry 
of her lissom form far more effectually than the 
more elaborate toilettes of the previous acts. 

Her beautiful features were almost innocent 
of all theatrical make-up, for the ensuing scene 
no rouge was necessary, and the dazzling purity 
of her natural complexion enabled her to dis- 
pense in a great measure with those perilous 
white enamels whose effect on close inspection 
is fatal to illusion. 

Serenely lovely was she at this moment, as 
with the light of an overwhelming joy gleaming 
in her eyes and irradiating every feature she 
gazed up into the face of a tall, distingué man 
in evening dress who stood leaning against the 
corner of the toilette-table fixedly regarding 
her. 

“T recognised you at once three nights ago,” 
she was saying, softly, ‘and when I saw you re- 
appear each evening, I—I not unnaturally con- 
cluded that you—you too recognised an oid 
friend, despite the disguise of fine feathers ; and 
need I say that I rejoiced ?” 

** No, indeed,” he answered, earnestly. “I 
was entirely at a loss to account for the sense of 
familiarity your face and voice conveyed, butno 
faintest notion of the truth had ever flashed 
across me. Ireturned againand yet again (like 
how many another giddy, fatuous moth, I 
wonder ?) to bask in the fascination of your pre- 
sence, lured by a charm [ was powerless to re- 
sist, possessed by a wild, unreasoning desire to 
listen once more to the music of your. voice, to 
yield to the spell of your eyes, In snort, I came 
vecause I could notstay away. Voila tout, cuére 
mademoiselle ! can you forgive my temerity ?”’ 





« I—I am only too happy that we meet again,” 
she faltered. “I scarce care why or wherefore, 
But unless I had made sure that you recognised 
me (and indeed when I marked you again in 
your corner it seemed no longer possible to 
doubt) I should not have ventured to despatch 
the major to invite you to come behind here, 
Last night, too, I—I saw you fling the bouquet. 
It was the only one of all the lot I have pre- 
served.” 

“It was a tribute to the genius and beauty of 
the actress, believe me. I had no notion that 
it couLD be Meg who stood before me. The great 
actress had enslaved for the second time the 
heart which the tight-rope dancer took by storm 
sO many years ago.” 

«Yet you had not forgotten me ?” 

** Need you ask—having seen the picture, as 
you tell me, on the line ?”” 

“I was wrong to question you even for a 
moment, but even whilst I questioned I did not 
really doubt. Had you forgotten me some subtle 
instinct would have warned me of the bitter 
truth years ago—the mere allusion to the possi- 
bility has pained me not less than yourself. 
Forgive me if you can,” and as she spoke she 
stretched forth her hand appealingly, with a 
grace of movement altogether indescribable. 

*«[—I have nothing to forgive.” 

But as he spoke he caught her hand, raised it 
to his lips, and then he forgot to release it seem- 
ingly, but took the other prisoner instead. 

‘Tausg hand clasped in hand for some moments 
silent, motionless they stood, each gazing down 
into the other’s eyes, each conscious in that 
breathless pause of the pulsation of the other's 
heart, distinctly audible to straining ears in the 
prevailing quietude. 

“ Meg-—Meg !""—hoarsely the monosyllable 
was wrung from the proud man’s lips at last— 
‘*to think you should have remembered me.” 

“ Surely it had been stranger, far—if—if for 
a single moment during those past years I—I 
could ever have rorcor! It was for youR sake, 
I—won fame, that I might hold my head up 
proudly, if ‘ Some day perhaps we should meet 
again.’ Those were your very words! Do you not 
recollect ?” 

“And you have remembered them thus 
long?” 

«T shall remember until death!” 

Meg! darling Meg !” 

Then suddenly he caught her wildly in his 
arms, he clasped her tightly to his heart. He 
even dared to press his lips, once, twice, thrice, 
to brow and cheek and lips. 

And Meg forebore to struggle, but lay tranquil 
for one long blissful moment—happy and thrice 
blessed—at rest in the haven for which uncon- 
sciously she had yearned, towards which for long 
years past she nad steered her iife’s barque, 
shaped her course, with love as a guiding 
star. 

She had extricated: herself at last—mindful 
even at that moment of professional habits, 
which had become indeed as second nature. She 
was on the alert even then for the premonitory 
“ first call !” 

She pleaded now that, he would come to her 
hotel at the conclusion of the performance, for 
she was to entertain the lessee and his wife with 
some half-dozen otner friends at supper that 
night. 

Dacre was 


regretting his inability and 
beginning to explain when steps were heard 
without and a moment later that envoy extra- 


ordinary—the major aforementioned—burst 
unceremoniously into the green-room, 

«A thousand pardons, Adrienne; but, Dacre, 
I’m sent to tell you that you are not to: loiter 
another moment, Your wife wishes to leave 
before the curtain rises. The brougham was 
ordered for half-past ten and it’s already twenty 
to eleven. You are due she declares in another 
five minutes at some dance in Piccadilly, and if 
you'll take my advice, old boy, you'll be off at 
once if you want to escape a shine. As for 
Adrienne, leave her to my tender care, and— by 
Jove! Miss Marchmopt, there’s your second 
call!” 

One moment—still, speechless, motionless, 
spell-vound—she stood like a woman m @ 
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mesmeric trance, a creature turned to stone ; the 
expression of her face during that brief breath- 
ing space neither the major nor the artist ever 
afterwards forgot. 

« Then, like a flash of lichtning,she was gone— 
responsive to her call!” 

* * * * * 








Surely never before was such a scene witnessed 
within the walls of any London theatre, and all 
circumstances considered, let us pray that such 
an episode may never occur again. 

As the curtain fell the audience positively 
rose en masse. The plaudits were deafening, 
the bouquets showered down like rain. 

«Adrienne, Adrienne!” From a thousand 
strained and excited voices the hoarse cry burst. 
“Adrienne, Adrienne!” till the furore was 
deafening, and slowly in obedient response the 
green curtain rose. 

All the actors save one nimbly changed their 
attitudes, failing imto regulation poses—all, 
saving only ONE. 

Surely strange that. she did not rise and 
gracefully bow heracknowledgments of the loud 
ovation in her honour, Yet she was exhausted 
probably after that harrowing scene whose 
painful realism must ever be remembered. See! 
they are gathering up the bouquets at last, 
and—— 

Yet she does not move! How deathly stillshe 
lays! No fold of her white garment stirs. The 
rivbon at her bosom flutters not. The creamy 
lace about her breast neither heaves nor falls. 

She is strangely, terribly, awfully stTinu! 
Why does not someone raise her head? Why 
not chafe the extended hand laying rigidly out- 
stretched just as it fell when the actress emitted 
that faint, final death moan, which will echo in 
her hearers’ ears and haunt their hearts for 
evermore till their hearts cease to throb. 

Ay, they are gathering about her now, at 
last; and none too soon, yet surely soon enough! 
For human aid may avail her naught. 

The actress is DraD! 

Adrienne’s Jast moan had proved Meg’s death- 
knell,and with the heroine’s final fluttering sigh 
the woman’s spirit sped, 

* * * * * 
They returned a verdict in due comrse of 


“Death from natural causes.” For what should 
coroners or jurymen reck of—Broken Hearts? 
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A SHORT STORY. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue hot July sun was rapidly hiding his face 
in the deep bank of clouds which darkened the 
western horizon as @ rickety country waggon, 
containing the only passenger who had alignted 
from the train at the station known to the tavel- 
ling public as ‘‘ Woodside,” was slowly making 
its Way toward the pretty villa fancifully termed 
by its innabitants “ Pine Cottage.” As he felt 
Dimself “slowly but surely’”’ borne toward 
his destination, handsome, easy-going Lex Davis 
smiled a little as he fancied the noisy, merry 
greeting which awaited him, with perhapsa little 
scolding thrown in. 

_ For, contrary to his usual custom, Lex was a 
little behind the time appointed for his arrival, 
and he knew his sister would not let it pass 
altogether, though her remonstrance would 
Savour more of fun than anger. From his 
sister Davis’s thoughts ran on to her guests: 
Reginald Drayton, popularly supposed to be a 
great friend of Lex himself—though of whom 
the latter knew little more than that the man 
was an Englishman; Diana Reade, Drayton’s 
betrotned, a stranger to Lex, buta great friend 
of his sister, Mrs. Sam Mabbatt; and Eunice 
Mabbatt, Sam’s sister. 

“Clara has us all paired off,” Lex thought, 


| 
| 








with a lazy laugh, as the vehicle drew up at the 
gate; and the next moment he found himself on 


| the piazza, the centre of a merry group, Clara 


Mabbatt scolding him for coming so late in 
one breath, and heartily welcoming him in the 
next. 

Lex had already shaken hands with Sam and 
Drayton, and was turning to Eunice, when 
Diana Reade appeared on the threshold. Clara 
hastily pronounced the names, and was expecting 
to see them bow, when Diana stepped forward 
with a pleasant smile, her hand outstretched. 

“Mr. Davis and I are not quite strangers. I 
owe him a debt of gratitude.” 

“Tt is very good of Miss Reade to remember 
so slight a service,” Lex replied, the quizzical 
laugh at himself only half bidden in his dark 
blue eyes as he bowed over the small white 
hand resting so lightly im hisewn. And Diana 
saw that he was leaving her toamswer the look 
of astonishment whieh with even her perfect 
breeding Clara Mabbett could mot wholly 
conceal, 

“Mr. Davis saved me from the insulting ad- 
dresses .of a ruffian im one of the tramears, and 
generously exposed himself to whab might 
nave been a serious encounter,” she said, 
simply. ‘ 

Drayton’s face flushed darkly as he heard the 
words. 

« Di, you never mentioned this to me; surely 
I had a right to be told.” 

“It was not worth mentioning, Drayton,” 
Lex said, with a laugh. “I do not wonder Miss 
Reade passed it over.” 

Diana hastened to defend herself. 

“Tt is not that, Mr. Davis. But as an old 
friend of Reginald’s you will readily understand 
why I refrained from mentioning anything of 
the kind when I tell you that my purchases were 
not then completed, and I saw every necessity 
for a second visit to the scene of my peril.” And 
even Reginald wag compelled to join in the 
laugh against himself, for his absurd jealousy 
was no secret among the little party, and of 
them all, Di herself made the most fun of his 
terrible fear of losing her. 

With ready tact Mrs, Mabbatt hastened to 
change the subject, and Lex had a few moments 
to enjoy a lamgh against himself for having 
delayed his visit, and in hie own easy way 
actually scoured the city for another look at 
those soft dark eyes which had flashed so spirit- 
edly at her aggressor, and then with a sigh of 
disappointment gave up the pursuit, only to find 
her—awaiting his coming. 

More than once that evening Lex Davis 
caught himself fancying how easy it would be 
for him to give up his careless, roving life and 
settle down at tue staid old “ Beeches” with 
Diana Reade as its mistress. For Clara had 
given her brother many a lecture upon letting 
the old homestead remain either idle or in the 
hands of strangers while he himself went 
“roaming about the country like a vagabond,” 
she hotly declared, “instead of settling down 
respectably, and at least exerting himself a 
little to keep up the old name,” 

And easy-going Lex would lazily renew the 
offer he had made when his father died, of 
letting Clara and her husband take up their 
abode in the old homestead, leaving him to go 
his way in peace; an offer which Sam Mabbatt 
would not consent to his wife’s accepting, even 
if she had wished to; declaring, with heat almost 
equalling hers, that when he failed to support 
her she might accept Lex’s home; but until 
that time arrived he intended her to be mistress 
of a home of her own. Whereupon Lex would 
give his brother-in-lawa good hearty hand-shake, 
telling him he was right, after all, and ought to 
be thankful that he had such a nice little wife to 
support. " 

And Clara would give up the contest in despair, 
wondering, inher heart, ifner handsome brother 
were really devoid of that proud spirit which dis- 
tinguished the Davises; that would stop atnothing 
to right a wrong, and had caused many a scion, 
in olden times, to sacrifice even life itseif for 
the honour of the old name. For though, 
settled for many years in America, the Davises 
wege a branch of a good old Englisi family 
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whose genealogy could readily be traced back 
for nnmberless generations, and Clara Mabbatt 
was not a little proud of the noble blood in her 
veins. 

The first few days of his visits Lexington 
found himself thrown almost continually across 
Diana Reade ; for the storm which was threaten- 
ing the night of his arrival lasted three or four 
days, and kept them all confined to the house, 
throwing them on their own resources for amuse- 
ment. 

Tableaux, charades, amd all sorts of house 
games, were the order of the day; and Lex, 
whose travels had shown him a little of every- 
thing, was the life of the party, just as Clara 
intended he should be whem he had asked him 
to the cottage. Diana, already predisposed in 
his favour, caught herself several times compar- 
ing Davis’s eool, easy activity with Reginald 
Drayton’s blundering haste, and more than cnce 
she fancied Reginald was growing coarser and 
less attractive day by day. And for the first time 
in all his easy life Lex began to rail against the 
fate which had let him laugh at the matrimonial 
snares laid for his benefit and then brought him 
face to face with his ideal—only to find her en- 
gaged to another. 

“Engaged,” Lex muttered. “If she were 
only married it would not be so hard; but 
anything might—— Eunice, you are not going 
in the boat,” he broke off; “there is a storm 
coming up.” 

Miss Mabbatt’s reply was a pretty blush and 


‘a samcy shake of the head, though in her heart 


she was wishing Lex would come with her. 

Davis, who had been lying in the hammock, 
sprang to his feet, 

“Surely she is not going aloné,” he thought, 
and started off in search.of his brother-in-iaw. 
Be met Sam himself, carrying am oar, but a few 
steps, farther on. 

“ You are going with Eunice, Mabbatt; are 
you not afraid of a storm P” 

“Nonsense,” said Mabbatt, steutly. “That 
means nothing. Drayton and I are going to take 
her fora sail. Come and jom us.” 

“* No, thank you,” said witha laugh. “I 
don’t care much for my life just now, but it 
would take a good deal to makemerisk it eitner 
on the water or in the water in the face of those 
clouds.” 

«‘ Nonsense !” gaid Mabbatt agaim. “If there 
is a storm at all it will mot. come here.” And 
after exacting a promise from his brother-in-law 
to meet them with the carriage toward evening, 
Sam resumed his journey, wondering what Lex 
had meant by saying he did not care much for 
his life. 

It was only a iittle while after Mabbatt had 
left that Davis ordered thecarriage and told his 
sister to find Miss Reade and prepare themselves 
fora drive. ney were soon ready, and declining 
the services of the coachman Lex took the reins 
himself and started out. 

Not more than half a mile had they gone when 
the clouds which Davis had noticed quickly 
formed themselves into a solid black mass broken 
by vivid flashes of lightning. 

“ You girls are not afraid ?”? Lex asked, look- 
ing back at them from his seat. ‘ You will be 
perfectly dry in there, and if you have no 
objection we will drive down to the beach and 
get Eunice.” 

They both assented. By the time they arrived 
at the beach large, full drops were falling in 
rapid succession, and the wind, which had veen 
gradually rising, was now blowing a gale. Lex 
hastily drove to the boat-house and called loudly, 
but no response came, and with a horrible fear 
in his heart he dismounted from the carriage, 
and—for a second Davis’s heart seemed turned 
to stone as through the dense rain he saw the 
yacht struggling against the wavesand wind in 
a terribly unequal conflict. Another second and 
a terrific gust of wind took her as she came 
within only a few yards of the snore and turned 
her bottom upward as if she had been athing of 
paper. 

A shriek of agony burst from Clara as she saw 
her husband struggling with Eunice in hisarms, 
and in another second Drayton appeared on the 
surface, evidently helpless. Diana nastily covered 
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“MR. DAVIS AND I ARE 


her face with her hands as she saw—not the 
figure in the water—but the one safe on the land, 
and with a weak, wicked prayer on her lips that 
he would not do it after all she glanced up just 
in time to meet Lexington Davis’s handsome 
blue eyes lingering on ner face, all the love in 
his great heart shining in their depths. Only 
that look, and then ne was battling with the 
waves, determined, as only a brave man can 
determine, to save the man who would rob him 
of all he cared to live for, or else perish himself 
in the attempt. 

A few strokes more and then Drayton would 
be in his grasp; and during those few strokes 
Lex Davis nobly fought and won two battles— 


one with the w b he hard ith | fp : . : : 
that terrible neiabion toler racy Meer | from the carriage. As he noticed that they had 

“se ‘ Lae hatte ae a | no Drayton’s shirt Lex fished his 
of him drown and then bring his body in to| not even opened Drayt shirt Le ed 


shore, for Lex knew now that Diana loved him, 
that look of hers spoke as muchas nis, and what 
right had this man to stand between them ? 

And Davis answered the thought by diving to 
the bottom and catching Reginald Drayton just 
as he was sinking again. 

At last Lex was on his way in, and presently 
he felt himself seized, just as his senses were 
leaving him, and the next he knew he was lying 
on his back on the wet sand, Mabbatt bending 
over him, and the merciless rain pouring down 
on them both. 

For afew seconds Lex lay almost helpless after 
his fierce battle with the angry waves; but at 
length some of his great strength returned, and 





NOT QUITE STRANGEEs.”” ] 


he struggled to his feet just in time to see Diana 
and Mabbatt between them lift tne insensible 
form of Eunice into the carriage, while Drayton 
lay, insensible too, only a few yards off, with 
Clara doing all in her power to restore him to 
consciousness. 

“Good God!” thought Lex. ‘Can he be 
dead after all?” And he hurriedly made his 
way to the spot, fairly trembling now, as a wild 
hope took possession of him in spite of himself. 
“Why, you have not attended to him at all,” he 
cried, in surprise. 

Clara admitted that most of the attention had 
been divided between Eunice and Lex himself, 
and even as she spoke Mabbatt called to her 


pen-knife from his wet pocket as quickly as he 
could and cut the garment. 

As he did so a. packet of letters which were 
evidently sewn in the shirt itself, and loosened 
by the biade of the knife, slipped from their 
place; and as Lex picked them up to place them 
in Drayton’s pocket he saw the address on the 
upper envelope: ‘Robert Dobson, Hertford, 
Hertfordshire, England.” 

Davis smiled faintly for a second as he half- 
remembered how, one day, a man had accosted 
Drayton in Lex’s presence, calling him “ Reck- 
less Rob,” and been knocked down for his pains; 
and too much absorbed with his own trouble to 
give the matter a second thought he slipped the 


packet into Drayton’s pocket just as Reginalj 
opened his eyes. 

Without a word Davis arose to his feet anj 
slowly made his way to the carriage. 

‘** Mabbatt, see to Drayton, will you? 1’! 
take the girls home and send someone aiter you 
two.” 

Sam’s reply was a cheery “ Very well,” as he 
helped Lex ito the seat. Without one lock a; 
Diana Lex left the carriage and made his way 
to his own room, leaving the coachman to assist 
the girls in getting the still insensible Eunice 
to her apartment. Hardly stopping to remove 
his wet clothes Davis threw himself on the coucy 
and gave full vent to the terrible agony that was 
racking his soul. 

In a few hours he had worked himself into a 
fever, and Clara, who had sent for the nearest 
physician for Eunice, insisted on his seeing her 
brother. The timely medical aid alone saved 
Davis from a serious illness, though it was 
several days before he could leave his room. 

Then he only appeared to announce his imme- 
diate departure, and in spite of the united remon- 
strances of Sam and Clara Lex kept to his de- 
termination, and ended by leaving quietly with- 
out a word of fareweil toany of them. 

For he knew that if he saw Diana Reade again 
he would have to speak; he could not control 
himself, and he preferred letting Clara think of 
him what she would to sacrificing his honour, 
which in his own easy way he held dearer than 
his very life. 

Diana, sitting by Eunice’s bedside, heard Mrs, 
Mabbatt tell of her brother’s “latest freak,” as 
she termed it, with a thankful heart, and in that 
hour she quietly determined that his sacrifice 
should not be in vain. 

She, too, would keep her honour unstained, if 
only for his sake, and Reginald Drayton should 
never know that his wife’s heart was given to 
another. 

Reginald himself was thankful that Davis 
had left ; he knew the latter had seen the packet 
he had guarded so closely, and he trusted to 
Lex’s easy nature, and the good luck which had 
always attended him, to save him from the ex- 
posure of which he lived infdaily dread. At the 
same time it wasa relief to have the man out of 
the way, and Davis’s back was hardly turned 
before Drayton urged Diana to name an early 
day for the wedding. 

Diana at last consented, and, once the time 
was fixed, longed to have the ordeal over. Eunice 
had not left her bed since the day of the accident, 
but nevertheless Clara had insisted that they 
should be married from her house; and Diana, 
caring very little either way, consented to tne 

lan. 

The day dawned bright and fair, “A perfect 
mockery,”’ Diana thought, as she drove to the 
church ; andas Sam Mabbatt gave the bride away 
he felt her hand tremble terribly. But that was 
all; and as Diana Reade spoke the words which 
bound her to take “‘ this man for better, or for 
worse, in sickness or in health,” she again vowed 
in her heart that Reginald Drayton should find 
her a true and loyal wife in great things and in 
small. 

And Lexington Davis, in his grim old bachelor 
quarters, paying up in the agony of these iast 
few days for the easy, careless life he had led, 
picked up his sister’s invitation—declined, of 
course—and as he noted the hour he knew that 
in all probability the woman he loved was at 
that moment being given to another. 

«And I must pluck out my very seart, and 
think of her no more from this hour,” 0% 
thought, his white teeth firmly shut, “until I 
can school myself to look on her as a stranger. 
Stranger!” he repeated, with a bitter lauga. 
“ Ay, they shall both be strangers to me now; 
only—if that man illtreats her, may God help 
him, for I shall kili nim as I would killa 
dog!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tree weeks passed, and Lexington Davis 
was again on his travels; but this time he was 





crossing the ocean, for he knew thathis only hope 
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for peace was to put as many wiles as he possibly 
could between himself and the woman who had 
won his heart. 

With only a few lines to Mrs. Mabbatt, bidding 
her good bye, and saying that the length of his 
stay abroad would be indefinite, Lex nad started 
on a steamer going direct to London, only 
anxious to find plenty of amusement which 
would take nis thoughts away from the events of 
the last summer. 

Owing to his constantly going from place 
to place, it was nearly two montns before he 


heard from Clara;and then she wrote that | 


Eunice, after lingering only a few weeks after 
Lex’s departure, had quietly passed away, never 
paving recovered from the snock she received 
at the time of the accident. 

«Reginald and Diana are settled in a beautiful 
little place fifteen miles from Woodside,” Mrs. 


Mabbatt wrote further, “ both preferring a | 


country life, and Diana is certainly the queen 
of the village.” 

“Yes, Diana—bless her!—would be a queen 
anywhere,” Lex thought. “And if I hadn’t 
crossed her path she might be happy as Dray- 
ton’s wife.” 

And yet, though his love had brought him 


perfect misery, Lex would never have relinquished | 
the happiness of that one moment when Diana’s | 


dark eyes had told him in their own eloquent 
language that his love was returned. 

For two years Lexington Davis wandered 
over Europe, visiting tne capitals and leading 
cities, and living an aimless, careless existence, 
which in his neart he thoroughly despised and 
yet had not the energy to change. 

One day in the beginning of summer Lex 
found himself in London, wondering what nad 
possessed him to come there at that season, when, 
as he was on his way to one of the theatres, he 
felt himself suddenly seized by the hand, and 
in front of him stood an old college chum, 
Geoffrey Clarke by name, whom he had not seen 
for nearly six years. 

“Why, Geoff, old man, this is indeed a sur- 
prise !” Davis said, heartily. ‘I nad noideayou 
were in town.” 

“ Professional people can’t afford to leave the 
city just when it suits them like you do-no- 
tnings,”’ Clarke replied, with a laugh, “ though, 
to tell you the truth, lam going to run down to 
Sussex for a day or two on law business, and if 
you'd like to come, old man, I’d be ever so glad 
to have you.” 

“'l‘nanks ; I don’t care if I do,’ Lex answered, 
caring very little where he went; and the follow- 
ing morning he and the young barrister were on 
their way to a remote little village in Sussex 
County. 

“Now I’ve got tohunt up the churchwarden 
and get a peep at the marriage register,” 
Geoffrey said, when they left their valises at the 
inn; and Lex, little dreaming of how much de- 
pended on the visit, lazily picked up his natand 
followed him out. 

A fee given to the man readily obtained them 
admittance to the church, and in a few mo- 
ments Clarke was eagerly scanning the pages of 
the register for the record of a marriage which 
would alter the division of some property in 
favour of one of his clients. Page after page he 
turned, and at length had almost reacned the 
end of the list when suddenly an exclamation of 
surprise broke from him. 

“By Jove! Pnoebe was right. Dobson mar- 
ried her, afterall. Well, lam right glad I came 
across this.” 

As Lex heard his words he wondered why he 
suddenly thought of that day on the beacn at 
Woodside, when pretty littie Eunice nad met 
her death. 

“What is it, Geoff?” he asked, his curiosity 
aroused by the young man’s excitement ; and as 
Geoffrey replied ne began hastily copying tne 
names. 

““Why, you know there was a fellow in the 
Forty-First Infantry named Dobson—or at 
least that wasn’t his real name, but the one he 
was known by—Robert Dobson, nick-named 
‘Reckless Rob,’ and while the regiment was 
quartered in Hertford, fora few weeks only, I 
velieve, he took a fancy to the daughter of my 


while hedeserted herand completely disappeared. 
She came back to her people, saying ne had 
married her in Essex—you see it comes out now 
that it was here in Sussex—and some of her 
friends searched the whole county for tne record, 
and when they failed to find it turned her adrift, 
believing she had never been married at all. 
That was nearly five years—I say, Davis, old 
man, what's up?” for Lex, suddenly remember- 
ing “‘ Reckless Bob,” and even the full name of 
Robert Dobson, seized the book from his friend’s 
hands and was eagerly reading the marriage 
| notice, his handsome face flushing hotly and 
a stern, determined light in his dark blue 
eyes. 

“ Geoffrey, this woman—this Phabe Dale—is 
dead ?” 

“ Dead! Why, man alive, what are you say- 
ing? Sne’s my maid-of-all-work. I was not 
the one to turn a woman away because a 
scoundrel had deserted her—not I! She came 
to me nearly five years ago, and I’ve had her 
ever since. If you've finished I’ll put the 
book back,” he added. ‘* What I want is not 
here.” 





To his astonishment Lexington Davis bor- 
rowed his portable pen and ink, and, taking a 
piece of paper from his pocket, quietly copied 
| the entry word for word, adding the name of the 
| church, village and county, signing his own 
| name, and getting Clarke tosign nis as a witness 
| that the copy was correct. 
|. “There is something in this,” the young 
| lawyer thought. ‘ I wonder what it——” 

** Did you ever see this Dobson ?” Lex broke 


in. 

Geoff laughed a little. 

“Luckily for him I did not. But Phabe 
showed me his photograph once, and I should 
not be surprised if she nas it yet somewhere 
about.” 

“An!” thought Lex. “That will do.” 

In silence they returned to the hotel for the 
night, and a little after daylignt the following 
morning they were on their way to London. 

** Geoff, if you have no objection I should like 
to see this Pnobe for a few minutes,” Lex said, 
as they arrived at Clarke’s rooms. 

Geoff’s reply was to shout lustily for the girl. 
She came speedily, a homely girl—pretty even 
yet—and Lex gently asked her to let him see 
ner husband’s pnotograph. Wondering greatiy, 
Phoebe left the room and soon returned with the 
picture, which Lex quietly laid down after a 
single glance, all hope gone from him now—for 
the face was Reginald Drayton’s. 

“You believed his name to be really Dobson 
when you were married to him?” Lex asked, 
catching at every straw. 

Her reply was a steady affirmative. With only 
a few words of thanks for her trouble Lex quietly 
took up his hat, and, going tothe shipping office, 
engaged the last berth left in a steamer that 
sailea fer the United States in a few days. 

“I see you suspect there is a little under the 
surface in my copying that entry,” Davis said, 
| as he parted witn his friend, ‘and some day I 
| may be able to explain it all to you; but for the 
present I must throw myseif on your generosity 
and ask you to overlook my seeming want of 
trust, for what secret is here belongs not to my 
own life, but to another’s.” 

Geoffrey, readily appreciating the delicacy of 
Davis's position, warmly grasped his hand, and, 
acknowledging his curiosity, told his friend to 
take his own good time; but even if he never 
told him it would make no difference in their 
friendship. 

Fortunately Geoff’s words were no idle form 
of speech ; for though in after years he occasion- 
ally received a letter from Lex, the latter always 
avoided every mention of Robert Dobson, and 
to nis dying day Geoffrey Ciarke never knew tne 
reason for the existence of that entry copy, with 
his own name at the bottom as a witness that it 
was correct. 

‘The next day Lexington Davis found himself 
again crossing the Atlantic, but with a purpose 
at last—a stern, terrible purpose which in all his 
| wild dreams he had never once imagined, and 

which be had not yet decided just how toaccom- 





old nurse and ran off with her, and in a little | 





plish. He never felt that sheet of paper— 
guarded asa miser guards his gold—without a 
fervent prayer that if he must snow it, after all, 
it would be to Reginald Drayton alone. For 
from the moment of his terrible discovery Lex 
made up his mind that he and Drayton must 
settle the matter between them as quietly as it 
could be done, though just how to bring the man 
to terms he could not see as yet ; and even wnen 
the steamer anchored in New York bay he was 
fully decided on only two things: Diana, above 
all, must never know the terrible position in 
which Reginald Drayton’s villainy nad placed 
her;and if, after he had seen him, Drayton 
insisted on returning to the side of the woman 
he had wronged, he would only do it when 
he had stepped across Lexington Davis's dead 
body. 
* % * . * 


During the first few months of her married 
life Diana found more peace than she had noped 
for in the pretty cottage which Reginald called 
their home ; for, being fond of housekeeping, she 
really enjoyed being mistress and seeing to 
everything herself. 

But six full months had hardly passed when 
one day Drayton started for the city on some 
triviai excuse, and when he returned late at night 
Diana saw but too plainly how heavily he had 
been drinking, and from that hour all peace was 
gone from her. 

For some time the offence was not repeated, 
for, although Diana refrained from saying one 
word on the subject, Reginald saw something 
of the contempt she could not conceal, and being 
a little in awe of the dark eyes which could flasn 
fire at times, he kept out of temptation’s way 
for a while. But the next visit to the city 
resulted in his bringing home several boon com- 
panions, and to Diana’s horror she saw her 
pretty little parlour turned into a gambling- 
room. 

She fought against that—fought bravely—but 
to no use, and ina few weeks it came to be a 
settled thing that Reginald’s friends—nearly ali 
gamblersandturf men—should come to his home 
every two or three nights and play far into the 
morning. 

A yearand a half nad taken its flight, and 
Reginald Drayton was fast becoming an habit- 
ual drunkard, when one day a little weak cry 
was heard, and somebody told the gambler that 
he had an heir—he was afatner. Fora time ow 
paused in his mad career, and his wife began to 
hope that her life would not be so hard to bear; 
for, true to her vow, Diana would remain vy 
Reginald to the bitter end. But the improve- 
ment was only temporary, and in a few short 
weeks Drayton was as wild as ever, Diana’s 
only consolation being her little son, wnom, in 
spite of her husband’s remonstrances, she insisted 
upon naming Lexington. 

«Little Lex,” as his mother loved to call him, 
was Over seven months old, when, oneevening, as 
Diana was seated at one of the front windows, 
she saw a party of men enter tne gate, aud as 
the last one filed in Diana caught her breath in 
aquick gasp, for she had recognised Lexington 
Davis. Her Lex! her hero! and sunk to the 
level of her husvana’s friends! Diana could 
hardly believe nereyes. And Reginald Drayton 
himself was no less surprised when Mr. Davis 
with a cool bow quietly took his seat at the table 
and entered into the game with as great zest as 
any of tnaem. But afew nands had been played 
when Lex suddenly threw down his carus and 
looking Reginald Drayton in the face accused 
him of cheating. 

« You lie!” gasped Reginald, furiously, ‘‘and 
you know it!” 

With a sigh of relief Lex rose from his seat 
and stood before them all. 

“Mr. Drayton,” he said, coolly, “ that isa word 
no man has ever applied to me yet and gone un- 
punished. I know you are a coward, and not 
worth the anger of an honest man; but at the 
same time, for the sake of what you have been, 
Iam willing to meet youas a gemtleman. Namo 
your friend—there is mine.” And Lex threw 
down the card of the man nko bad told him of 
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Drayton’s doings and introdueed him to some 
of his companions. 

But Reginald, knowing his own weakness, and 
remembering that Lex Davis was counted a 
“crack shot,” hastily withdrew the offensive 
word and began to apologise, when Lex stopped 
him. 

«A few moments’ private conversation will, I 
think, settle the qifestion.” 

After a secoad’s pause Reginald rose unstead- 
ily and led the way to another room. 

«I will keep you but a moment,” Lex said, 
quietly. ‘Either you give me the satisfaction I 
demand, or I willdeliver you to the authorities 
as a deserter from the English army and 
oo’ 

But Lex was spared the completion of the 
sentence, for Drayton, knowing his hour had 
come, sank helplessly into a chair. 

*« Let me know your decision to-morrow,” Lex 
said, as he left him. 

As he opened the gate Davis fancied he saw 
a shadow in one of the upper windows, and 
quietly raised his hat. An almost imperceptible 
movement was the only response, but Lex knew 
she had seen him and answered his signal. 

That night Davis put up at the village hotel, 
almost midway between “Pine Cottage” and 
the Draytons’ home ; he had avoided Woodside, 
thongh he telegraphed Clara of his arrival in 
America, and the morning found himimpatiently 
awaiting the arrival of Drayton’s decision, and 
fairly trembiing lest the man should refuse to 
fight him after all 

*T shall kill him anyway if he does,” thought 
Lex, “and then stand my trial for murder ; even 
that would be better than running the risk—ah, 
at last !” 

But it was not Drayton’s messenger, but one 
from “ Pine Cottage,” who was hurriedly demand- 
ing tosee Mr. Davis. 

“Why, how did you know I was here ?”’ asked 
Lex, in surprise. 

“Mrs. Mabbatt telegraphed to your club, sir,” 
the man replied, “and they sent word hack that 
you were here; it is about Mr. Drayton, sir; 
there has been an accident.” 

Without waiting to hear anything more Lex, 
hurriedly mounting the waiting horse, gallopped 
over to “ Pine Cottage.” Clara met him at 
the door, her face very grave and pale. 

“Lex, Reginald Drayton has shot himself; 
but whether py acci——” 

** Dead ?” 
“Yes. The servant heard the report 
of ” 

Lex strode from the room in the midst of tae 
sentence, and, taking the entry from his pocket, 
tore it into a hundred pieces. 

“Thank God! thank God!” he murmured, fer- 
vently. “There is no need for this now.” 

As he spoke he lighted a match and reduced 
the fragments toashes. In a moment he had 
returned to the room and thrown himself into 
a chair with something like his old easy man- 
ner. 

** Now, Clara, let me hear it all, please.” 

The “ali” was told in a very few words. Late 
the previous night, after the guests had 
departed, the servant was on her way to her room 
when she was startled by the report of a pistol 
in her master’s apartment, and after a few mo- 
ments of helpless terror at length ventured to 
try the door. It was unfastened, <nd one horri- 
fied glance snowed her Drayton’s form stretched 
on the floor, quite dead, as it afterward proved, 
though whether the deed was done by design 
or whetherthe weapon was discharged by accident 
was an open question. 

Diana immediately sent to the Mabbatts’, 
late as it was, and Sam had gone to herat once, 
and remained there ever since. 

By Clara’s desire Lex took up his abode at 
«‘ Pine Cottage,” and in fearandtremblingawaited 
the result of the inquest, which might attract 
the attention of some of Drayton’s English 
friends and reveal just what Lexington Davis 
would have given his very life to conceal. 

But Reginald Drayton had completely hidden 
his identity, and at last the jury gave their 
verdict—an equivocal one—and with a feeling 
of intense relief—how intense Lex nimself alone 





knew—Davis saw theremains consigned to earth, 
himself alone of all the crowd attracted by the 
inquest knowing that it was the last of ‘* Reck- 
less Rob.” 

Two weeks after the funeral Mrs. Mabbatt, 
prompted by her husband’s description of Diana’s 
appearance, at length lost her patience, and 
driving to the Draytons’ cottage insisted on 
Diana’s closing it up and accompanying her 
home; and at last Di, hardly knowing 
whether it was right or wrong, reluctantly con- 
sented. Lex, who had mischievously improved 
on Sam’s description till Clara was, nearly wild 
with apprehension, saw them arrive, and quietly 
kept out of the way until Diana was alone; 
and then, to her horror, came upon her un- 
awares. 

** How do you do?” she said, faintly, holding 
out her hand, while for the first time in months 
the colour came into her cheeks. 

Without a word Davis, taking her hand in 
his, coolly bent his handsome head and kissed 
her. 

“Oh, Lex, Lex! You must not!” Diana 
commenced, in dismay, which was only increased 
by his asking how soon he might have the right. 
And although he let her go for that day without 
answering the question, it was not long before 
he returned to the charge; for he would know 
no peace until Diana was called by his 
name. 

At last she held out so long that Lex confessed 
a little of the truth to Mrs. Mabbatt, and asked 
her aid, urging Diana’s need of change as an 
excuse for his unseemly haste. Clara, under- 
standing now. much that had puzzled her greatly 
in the past, heartily took up his cause, and be- 
tween them they talked Di into marrying Lex 
when Drayton bad been in his grave a little over 
six months, 

They were matried very quietly at Clara’s 
house, and Diana wondered not a little at the 
great sigh of relief which escaped the bride- 
groom as he slipped the ring on her finger ; and 
her wonder was only increased when Lex handed 
her the certificate and commanded her, as she 
loved him, never to part with it on this side of 
the grave. 

To Clara’s delight “‘ The Beeches” was once 
more to be the nome of the Davises, for only a 
few days after their marriage Lex brought his 
bride—the happiest bride in ail New England 
—to the grand old place, and installed her as its 
mistress. 

They had been there but a few months when 
one day Lex picked up Diana’s son, and looking 
at him with a tender pity she was far from un- 
derstanding, declared his name must be changed 
to Davis. 

«You gavehim my first name,” Lex said, with 
a laugh, “so I will give him the surname. He 
will be the seventh Lexington Davis—the future 
master of ‘The Beeches.’” 

*« Oh, Lex!” she commenced, never dreaming 
why he was doing this thing. 

But he quickly cut her short, and would admit 
of no denial. 

So at last careless, roving Lex settled down 
in his proper position as the master of one of 
the finest New England estates, happy and con- 
tented, very thankfulto have won Dionany terms, 
and keeping to the end the secret which, as he 
told his friend, ‘‘ belonged not to his own life 
but another’s.”’ 

For never in her life did Diana even suspect 
from what a terrible position her -handsome 
husband had rescued her when he gave her 
his name and introduced her to the world as 
Mrs. Lexington Davis of ‘‘ The Beeches.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Iris not perhaps generally known that the 
Duke of Sutherland has carried his passion for 
railway engineering to the extent of owning a 
line all to himself. The line is absolutely the 
last bit in Great Britain travelling north. It is 
seventeen miles long, and cost the duke nearly 





£70,000. The net proceeds are under £2,000 a 
year, but the last year was a very bad one, 
traffic receipts considerably decreasing. It is a 
great boon to the locality, and doubtless time 
will develope the profits. 

Ong of the attractions of the mechanics’ fair 
lately held at San Francisco was a buggy made 
entirely of gas-pipe. The fact that a hollow 
tube is stronger than a solid shaft is admitted 
by all scientific men, and the only matter of 
surprise is that no one ever thought before of 
the wonderful adyantage of gas-pipe for tires, 
spokes and axles. Among the many advantages 
of this buggy is the fact that it is cheaper, more 
durable, and. more readily repaired than any 
other kind of waggon, and that the axles are 
self-lubricating. 

CoNSIDERABLE quantities of beautiful objects 
of artificial amber are now being produced in 
Vienna. The substance employed in its manu- 
facture is chiefly colophony or resin, obtained by 
decomposition of turpentine, though several 
other ingredients are used to give it the 
requisite qualities. The imitation is said to be 
perfect, and the production has the electric 
properties of amber. Ingenious manufacturers 
have even introduced into the substance foreign 
bodies, insects, &c., to make the similarity more 
striking. Natural amber requires a tempera- 
ture of from 285 deg. to 287 deg. C. to fuse it, 
while the imitation becomes liquid at a much 
lower temperature. 

Tue brutality of football players is increasing. 
An individual was killed the other day by being 
run into with the head by another player. It 
is said this was against the rules of Rugby, but 
it little matters what are Rugby rules; the rules 
of humanity and of civilisation are set at naught 
by the players of this so-called “ game,” and it 
wants kicking out of the category or a thorough 
revision ere it can be tolerated, except on a dead 
level with prize-fighting. 

Wuewn the Princess Louise reached England 
she still carried in her ear some fragments of 
broken glass, the result of the accident at 
Ottawa, when the horses bolted and she was 
thrown out of thesleigh. An operation has now 
been performed by which these have been re- 
moved, but the princess is by no means well, 
and it seems more than ever certain that she 
will not again see Canada. 

Tue Empress of Austria has introduced a 
coiffure which is likely to create a considerable 
sensation this winter. She wears her hair fall- 
ing in wavy folds upon her shoulders, fastened 
to the head by an agraffe of diamonds 4 la 
grecque, or bars of pearls. The empress’s hair 
is as beautiful as can well be imagined, with its 
reflections of gold and deep bronze, as of topazs 
brulées. The Viennese ladies are all allowing 
their hair to fall down upon their shoulders and 
backs (the ends being cut even) in imitation of 
their imperial sovereign and the Archduchess 
Charles Louis. 

Tue statement is made that Mr. Gladstone, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, has just been 
the recipient of the nice little sum of a quarter 
of amillion. Mr. Perton, of Cheltenham, died 
recently worth about £300,000. He was an ille- 
gitimate, and he only willed away about 
£60,000 of his colossal fortune. Through the 
misfortune of his parents having deferred, their 
marriage until after Mr. Perton’s birth the 
residue of his wealth reverts to the Crown. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, in unfolding his Budgets, 
took occasion several times to apologise for the 
smallness of his surpluses by the persistent 
longevity of people wno had money to bequeath, 
and who in this way cheated the Treasury ot 
its legacy duty, &c. Tine authorities of the 
Crown will not, it is believed, insist upon an- 
nexing the whole of Mr. Perton’s unappropriated 
thousands, as it can be shown that he intended 
to make ample provision for his nephews and 
nieces. 

A New Doper.—The wife of a merchant was 
walking a few days since in the Rue du Fau- 
bourg, Saint Antoine, Paris, when a young girl, 
about thirteen, threw herself on her neck, ex- 
claiming, “Qh! my dear aunt.” The lady 
released herself from the embrace, telling the 
child that she was mistairen. “Ah!” said the 
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girl, in a sorrowful tone, looking attentively at 
the lady, ‘I see I have made a mistake,” and 
she went away as if to hide her confusion. 
Not long after the lady missed her purse, and all 
at once the idea struck her that the child might 
nave taken it. She accordingly returned, and 
after a long search discovered the child in a 
wine shop with her father and mother. They 
were all arrested, and the purse was found on 
the mother. 

SinauLAR Sportine Incripent.—A few days 
ago, on the occasion of Mr. Challinor and his 
friends shooting part of Ballington Wood, oppo- 
site Rickwood, a fine cock pheasant got up and 
was fired at, but, it was thought, not hit; being 
at a considerable distance from the guns. It 
flew a little way down the wood, then turned to 
the left for Rickwood, flying rapidly over the 
valley, and ultimately struck against the upper 
square of plate glass in the drawing-room win- 
dow. Though the glass was more than a quarter 
of an inch thick the bird passed right through 
the middle of the window, making a triangular 
hole of about a foot in diameter, and shivering 
to some extent the remainder of the glass. ‘The 
sound of breaking glass was plainly heard in 
the wood, and on Mr. Challinor, Mr. Elliott, and 
others going up to the house they found the 
pheasant inside the drawing-room lying perfectly 
dead ; but, strange to say, without any mark of 
a bruise, and to allappearance without a feather 
ruffed. 

An Admiralty order has been issued discon- 
tinuing the spirit ration to seamen undertwenty, 
and giving all seamen optionof receiving, in licu 
of spirits, cocoa, chocolate, or sugar. 

Str Watkin W. Wynn, Bart, M.P., has con- 
sented to act as president on the chief day of 
the National Histeddfod at Denbigh, in 1882, 
and has promised a deputation to take steps 
calculated greatly to promote the success of the 
gathering. 

HirHEertTo Wales has been more celebrated 
for its landscapes than for its artists. An effort, 
however, is being made to establish a Cambrian 
Academy of Art, whose head-quarters will be at 
Liandudno. 

Tue French Jockey Club has just received as 
a member the Marquis of Anglesey. 

Somz men employed in the excavation of soil 
for brickmaking purposes in King’s Field, Faver- 
sham, have come upon several graves of the 
ancient Saxon burying ground which existed 
there, and besides human bones a number of 
personal ornaments and other relics of past ages 
nave been discovered, including a bronze armlet, 
a gold pin set with red stones, a silver buckle, 
a gold coin of the time of the Roman Emperor 
Constantine, two glass tear bottles, a numver of 
beads, a bronze seal, a sword, a dagger, and the 
boss of a shield. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of this “ find” are the tear bottles, whicu 
are the first that have been got out intact. The 
whole of the articles have been forwarded to the 
British Museum, and were readily purchased by 
the authorities. 

Arg English manufactures inferior in artistic 

taste to French work? English pessimists say 
“Yes,” and declare tnat until our artisans are 
educated in art,as French workmen, our pro- 
ductions must be inferior. Frenchmen, strange 
to say, at the same time are asserting that our 
facilities for art instruction are much greater 
than they possess, and in consequence our 
artisans are likely to entirely eclipse—not rival 
merely but eclipse—the artistic manufactures of 
French workmen. 
_ A company has been registered whose object 
1s to construct a railway along Gray’s Inn Road, 
between Charing Cross, Euston, King’s Cross, 
and St. Pancras stations. The capital is 
£800,000. 

‘Tux Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
City authorities have appointed a joint com- 
mittee to consider a scheme for constructing a 
bridge below London Bridge. 

Mary Greson, described as a good-looking 
Worran about 30 years of age, has been found 
guilty of as ingenious an attempt at fraud as 
any chronicled for some time. She applied for 
® loan, offering to give a bill of sale on the 
furniture, and then dressing herself in male 





attire tried to pass herself off as her husband 
and sign thebond. The money-lenders detected 
her, however, and she has been sentenced to 
fifteen months’ imprisonment. 

Anacademy of acting is to be founded. Among 
the patrons or on the committee are—'l'he Duke 
of Beaufort, the Duke of Westminster, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Lord Clarendon, the 
Lord Chamberlain, Baron F. Rothschild, Lord 
Lytton, Lord Dufferin, the Earls of Gainsborough 
and Eglinton, Lord Dudley, the Marquis Towns- 
end, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Londesborough, 
Lady Salisbury, Lady Ossington, Sir Thomas 
Lennard, Sir Percy Shelley, Mr. Henry Chaplin, 
Mr. Cyril Flower, and Messrs. Hamilton Aidé, 
Wilkie Collins, Sala, Vezin, and Wingfield, 





THE OLD WIFE’S STORY. 





«‘ Two little ones, not mine by right, 
Nor are they kin one to the other; 
My good man found them one dark night, 
And since that hour they’ve called me 
mother. 


“It was a fearful scene, he said ; 
The tempest wild, the lightning flashing ; 
The pealing thunder overhead ; 
The mad waves round a poor wreck dash- 
ing. 


«A hundred torches from the land 
Lit up the angry, surging water— 
When rising up, as from the sand, 
A voice cried, ‘ Save my little daughter!’ 


‘It was a mother’s dying prayer 
(My goodman will forget it never) ; 
A mother’s last unselfish act, 
Before she closed her eyes for ever. 


«« He brought the little one to me, 
All dripping wet and wildly weeping; 
And nursing it upon my knee, 
Its woes forgot, it soon was sleeping. 


«And this one with the golden locks, 
The same dread night my husband found 
her 
Quite senseless on the cold, grey rocks, 
And wrapped his woollen coat around her. 


“Their names, marked full upon their clothes, 
Showed them no kin one to the other; 
But now they’re sisters, as love goes, 
And I’m content—they call me motiner. 


“We take them sometimes to the sea, 
And let them watch its azure giory ; 
But as they are so young, why, we | 
Have never told them ali the story 


” 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





Tue best way for a man to get out of a lowly 
position is to be conspicuously effective in it. 

NEVER does a man portray his own character 
more vividly than in his manner of portraying 
another’s. 

THE grandest of heroie deeds are those which 
are performed within four walls and in domestic 
privacy. 

THERE is no wise or good man that would 
change portions or conditions entirely with any 
man in the world. 

Ir is not the great burdens or sorrows of life 
that kill; it is this constant fret and worrying at 
nothing that wears us out. 

A TENDER conscience is like the apple of a 
man’s eye—the least dust in it affects it. There 
is no surer and better way to know whether our 
consciences are dead and stupid than to 
observe what impression small sins make upon 
them. 

Tue Earnest Man.—Without earnestness no 





man is ever great or does really great things. 
He may be the cleverest of men; he may be 
brilliant, entertaining, popular; but he will 
want weight. No soul-moving picture was 
ever painted that had not in it depth of 
shadow. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Pouppine Savuce.—Take the superfluous juice 
from a can of peaches and heat it to boiling. 
Mix flour, butter, and sugar in about equal 
quantities, add a little vanilla, and cook the 
mixture in the hot peach juice. This is de- 
licious for almost any kind of steamed or fruit 
pudding. 

BroirteD Orstrers.—If you have a wire g¢rid- 
iron with the wires close enough together to 
prevent the oyster from dropping through,small 
ones can be broiled without muchtrouble. They 
do no need to be turned over. When done lay 
them on slices of buttered toast ; pepper and salt 
and butter them. 

Sweet Potraro Puppine.—One pound of 
sweet potato boiled in a little water, when done 
take them out, peel them and mash very smooth ; 
beat eight eggs very light, add to them half a 

ound of butter (creamed), half a pound of sugar 

granulated), half a teaspoonful of powdered 
cinnamon, a very little nutmeg, one wineglass 
of rose-water, one gill of sweet cream; stir all 
well, then add the sweet potato a little at a 
time; mix all together, stirring very hard ; then 
butter adeep dish, put in the pudding and bake 
three-quarters of an hour, or line pie-plates with 
puff paste, put in the pudding, and bake twenty 
minutes. 





STATISTICS. 





ANNUITIESs FoR THE Roran Faminy.—As 
Prince Leopold is shortly to be married Mr. 
Gladstone will have to make an appeal for bis 
behoof to the liberality of the House of Com- 
mons. When he attained his majority in 1874 
the House of Commons voted him an annuity of 
£15,000. His elder brother, the Duke of Con- 
naught, has enjoyed a similar pension since 
1871, and as an additional sum of £10,000 per 
annum was asked for on the occasion of his 
marriage in 1879 it is almost certain that a 
similar application will be made in the case of 
the Duke of Albany. A still more liberal prac- 
tice was observed in regard to the Prince of 
Wales, who has an annuity of £40,000, in addi- 
tion to the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwali. 
The Duke of Edinburgh, who from the date of 
his majority had been allowed £15,000 per an- 
num, had that grant increased, as in the case 
of the Duke of Connaught, to £25,000 when he 
married the daughter of the late Emperor of 
Russia. in 1874. His Royal Highness also 
receives pay and allowances amounting to 
between £1,000 and £1,500 per annum for his 
services in connection with the British Navy. 
As for the ladies of the Royal Family, the 
Princess of Wales receives from the State 
£10,000 per annum; and the following annui- 
ties have been granted to the Queen’s daughters 
on marriage by the House of Commons: ‘The 
Princess Royal (Crown Princess of Prussia), 
£8,000; the late Princess Alice, Princess 
Helena, and Princess Louise, £6,000 each per 
annum. Other annuities payable to the Royal 
Family are: Princess Mary of Cambridge 
(Duchess of Teck), £5,000; Princess Augustus 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, £3,000; and the 
Duchess of Cambridge, £6,000 (granted in 
1843); and the Duke of Cambridge, £12,000, 
in addition to his military pay and allowances 
as Commander-in-Chief. Princess Beatrice, 
being still unmarried, has no direct allowance. 
Her Majesty the Queen, as is well known, re- 
ceives £60,000 per annum for her privy purse, 
and the expenses of the Royal Household, also 
defrayed out of the Consolidated Fund, amount 
to avout £240,000. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mitipr00Ke.— The value of the coins depends, 
amongst other considerations, upon their good or bad 
state of preservation—they would probably not fetch 
more than the quoted sum. There is no address on 
your letter, so we cannot tell you where you might con- 
veniently dispose of them. Look in the Directory 
among the Numismatists, or dealers in coins. 

FP. W. D.—To restore the colour of black cloth take 
bruised galls one pound, logwood two pounds, green 
vitriol a half pound, water five quarts; boil for two hours 
and strain; apply lightly and evenly over the surface 
—— a piece of sponge, then hang the cloth out in the air 

'y. 

Minanpa.—The swellings should not be allowed to go 
on without professional attention. Consult the doctor 
again by all means. Should they ultimately turn out to 
be harmless so much the better, but, on the other hand, 
they may be serious. 

Parttie.—To whiten the hands, take a winezlassful of 
eau-de-cologne, and another of lemon juice ; then scrape 
two cakes of brown winasor soap to a powder, and mix 
wellina mould. When hard it will be an excellent soap 
to whiten the hands. 

E. G.—The gratuitous supply of poetry is always in 
excess of our requirements. Our correspondent is, how- 
ever, thanked for his offer. 

Icnoramus.—Satisfactory evidence of identity must be 
produced; a marriage certificate would not be sufficient, 
we think. 

CuarLottTe.—l. The natural qualifications essential to 
produce a noted actress would in all probability force 
themselves to the front before the age of twenty-three. 
In any case years of incessant study and practice would 
be essential, accompanied probably with many grievous 
disappointments. Apply to a dramatic agent. 2. See 
auswer to “‘ Pattie.” 

EstELLE.—Knowing her husband to be alive, though 
absent from her for seven years, a woman may not 
lecally marry again; the children of such a union, being 
illegitimate, would hot take their father’s name. 

Mar.—l. The Queen was married on February 10, 
1840. The Princess Royal is twelve months less twelve 
days older than the Prince of Wales. 2. Writing plain, 
though not elegant ; spelling fair—“ writing and spelling 
are,”’ not **is. 

M. H.—Apply to a solicitor—the cost varies with cir- 
cumstances. 

J. B., Litrre Brrt.—We must refer our correspon- 
dents to paragraphs on the subject of their inquiry 
which have appeared in our columns from time to time. 


J. ¥F.—Dr. Maclagan has written a book in reference to 
which we published a paragraph on page 143, No. 971, of 
the Lonpon REapDeR, stating that salacin, or decoction 
of willow leaves. has been proved to be a certain cure for 
rheumatism. We call your attention to the information 
in the hope that it may be beneficial. 

R. W.—Avoid greasy food, and use as a wash a solu- 
tion of borax and water. 

W. N.—To clean kid boots: Rub the boots over with a 
moistened sponge, and then apply to them a blacking 
made as follows: Four ounces of glue, one ounce of soft 
soap, half a pound of logwood shavings, a quarter of an 
ounce of isinglass, and one dram of indigo. Simmer 
them over the fire till reduced to one-half, then apply. 

A. B.—An excellent furniture varnish is made of equal 
parts of turpentine, linseed oil, and copal varnish. Mix 
them well together, and rub on the furniture with a 
a cloth. 

B.—The starch of commerce is procured chiefly 
oun wheat. To make potato starch, take half a dozen 
large, smooth potatoes and wash them in clean water. 
Pare off the rinds carefully, and then grate them fine 
witha tin bread-grater. Mix the pulp with a pint of 
cold water. Squeeze it with the hand ora spoon, but it 
mu 1st be done very thoroughly, at the same time taking 
out any fibrous matter. Then permit the starch to fall 
to the bottom of the vessel. Repeat the washing in the 
water until the pure farina is obtained free from all 
other matter. Then spread it upon earthen plates, and 
dry it in a warm, airy situation. 








PUZZLES. 


Viti. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


One third of sad now have in mind, 
A synonym for bashful find ; 

My third you'll see is to surround, 

My fourth a town in India found; 

Put then embrace into the list, 

My sixth’s a famous dramatist ; 3 

My seventh of an art will tell 

In which the ancients did excel. 

A town in Sicily then find 

To keep you of my giant in mind, 

And in my ninth a fish you'll see, 

One of the largest in the sea. 

Now for my tenth part of the body take, 

Which Cranmer burnt when brought unto the stake. 
For my eleventh a vowel choose, 

You'll find it always in the — News. 

The centrals down and cross will name 

The greatest writer of English fame. 


Ix. 


REBUS. 
Three-fourths of a bird, whose plumage is black, 
Three-sixths of what tradesmen in winter oft lack, 
Connected together most clearly will bring 
A beautiful flower that blooms in the spring. 
x. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
%. 
A piece of land. 


2. 


A hard, useful metal. 


3. 


Sunset. The awe that bears the grape. 
turalname. Belong toa bird. 


4. 
A married woman. An image. To defeat. A girl’s 
name. 
Ps a 
PROVERBS. 


S——n to do a m——n a——n. S——e w——!1 and 
s——d w——l. P. nis the t——f of t——e. 
W——e t——e is a w—] t——e is a w—y. 


An unmarried lady. The rainbow. 


For writing on. 


_A river. A burden. Termina- 


tions. 


A Scrip- 


ANSWERS TO “SPHINX” IN CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER. 


I. 


“The London Reader Christmas Number,” thus: 
TrafiC 


ObnoxiouS 
NaughT 
DreaM 
OpheliA 
NonpluS 
RattaN 
Em JU 
AruM 
a. S.-i 
E ntangl E 
RafteR 


II. 
Cleave, leave, eave, cave, vale, veal. 


III. 
Cyprus, thus: 
Coustances 
Yucatan 


Hemans, thus: 
. Hood, Thomas. 
. Elliott, Ebenezer. 
. Meredith, Owen. 
. Addison, Joseph. 
. Norton, Hon. Mrs. 
. Swain, Charles. 


Vv. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, thus: 
LuciE 
Vv 
° A 
reeN 
la G 
adgtE 
wful 
I 
oN 


N 
G 
F 
E 
La 
L 
Op 
Ww 


od 
pore ssio 
elfar 





— 


VI. 
Visible, In-visible. 
VII. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Henry Wadsworth Long: 


fellow, thus: 
EncroacH 


O live-lea F 
ube A. 
NominaL 
Illega L 
NavarinO 
Glasgow 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES. 
| 
YouthfuL 
E lioena I 
AdustioN 
N estlinG 
a. 
Woodynightshade. 
ti. 
Earth, heart, hearth. 
IV. 
Swectheart. 


w 


Yeanling, thus: 


aga 


Hite 
Rido<> 
MrtidqOZ 
Beha 
Zed 
<Zndoke 


(Severu.) 








Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Loxpox Reapkk are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Eight 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tuz Lonpox Reaper, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekiy; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpeuce. 


Lire anp Faswiox, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence eaca. 


Everrzopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence eacn. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVII. of the Lonpow Rrapze. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the TiTLz and Inpex to Vol. XX XVII., Price One 
Peuny. 


NOTICE.—Part 230 (December) Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence ; post free, Eightpence. 
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N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
tne Editor of the Lonvow REapEB, 334, Strand, W.U. 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily autuors 
snouid retain copies. 


When no answer is given in the columns of the 
Loypow READER it must be understood the Editor is un 
able to comply with the request made. 
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